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Twenty years ago in A Dynamic Faith, after reviewing the 
new questions which the great sciences had raised for religion, 
I said: ‘‘There are still harder problems than any of these. 
Psychology has opened a series of questions which make the 
boldest tremble for his faith in an endless life or in any spiritual 
reality.” The twenty years that have intervened have made 
my point much more clear. It is now pretty generally recog- 
nized that the deepest issues of the faith are to be settled in 
this field. The problem of the real nature of the human soul is 
at the present moment probably the most important religious 
question before us, for upon the answer to it all our vital 
spiritual interests depend. If man has no unique interior 
domain, if he is only a tiny bit of that vast system of naturalism 
in which every curve of process and development is rigidly 
determined by antecedent causes, then “spiritual” is only a 
high-sounding word with a metaphorical significance, but with 
no basis of reality in the nature of things. There is certainly 
no “place” in the external world of space where we can expect 
to find spiritual realities. They are not to be found by 
going “‘somewhere.”’ Olympus has been climbed, and it was 
as naturalistic as any other mountain peak. Eden is only 
a defined area of Mesopotamia, and that blessed word can 
work no miracles for us now. The dome of the sky is only an 
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optical illusion. It is no supersensuous realm on which we can 
build our hopes. The beyond as a spiritual reality is within, 
or it is nowhere. Psychology, however, has not been very 
encouraging in promises of hope. It has gone the way of the 
other sciences and has taken an ever increasing slant toward 
naturalism. The result is that most so-called ‘“psychologies 
of religion” reduce religion either to a naturalistic or to a sub- 
jective basis, which means in either case that religion as a way 
to some objective spiritual reality has eluded us and has dis- 
appeared as a constructive power. Many a modern psycholo- 
gist can say with Browning’s Cleon: 


And I have written three books on the soul, 
Proving absurd all written hitherto 
And putting us to ignorance again. 


Two of the main tendencies in what is usually called 
scientific psychology are (1) the “behaviorist” tendency and 
(2) the tendency to reduce the inner life to a series of “mind 
states.” Let us consider behaviorism first. This turns 
psychology into ‘‘a purely objective experimental branch of 
natural science.”* It aims at “the prediction and control of 
behavior.” ‘‘Introspection forms no essential part of its 
method.” One is not concerned with “interpretation in 
terms of consciousness,” one is interested only in reactions, 
responses—in short, in behavior in the presence of stimuli 
which produce movements. The body is a complicated organ 
and “mind” is merely a convenient term to express its “activi- 
ties.””? The behaviorist ‘recognizes no dividing line between 
man and brute.”” Psychology becomes “the science of 
behavior,’ the study of “the activity of man or animal as it 
can be observed from the outside, either with or without 


t Watson, Behavior, p. 1. 
2See Ralph Barton Perry’s article “‘A Behavioristic View of Purpose” in the 
Journal of Philosophy, February 17, 1921. 


3 Pillsbury, Fundamentals of Psychology, p. 4. 
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attempting to determine the mental states by inference from 
these acts.’”’ Emotions become reduced forthwith to “the 
bodily resonance” set up in the muscular and visceral systems 
by instinctive movements in the presence of objects, these 
curious movements being due entirely to the inheritance of 
physiological structure adapted at least in the early stages to 
aid survival. There is no way by which behaviorist psy- 
chology can give any standing to religion or to any type of 
spiritual values. “Aesthetics is the study of the useless,” 
as William James baldly states the case. Conscience dis- 
appears or becomes another name for the inheritance or 
acquisition of certain types of social behavior. Everything 
which we call ethics or morality changes into well-defined 
and rigidly determined behavior. There is nothing more 
“spiritual” about it than there is in the fall of a raindrop or in 
the luminous trail of a meteor, or in any form of what has 
happily been called ‘‘cosmic weather.” 

This reduction of personality to a center of activity is a 
reaction from the dualistic sundering of mind and body 
inherited from Descartes. The theory of psychophysical 
parallelism is utterly bankrupt. Idealism, which is an attempt 
to get round the impasse of dualism by treating mind as the 
only reality, is abhorrent to scientists and unpopular with 
young philosophers especially in America. Some other solu- 
tion is therefore urgent. The easiest one at hand, though it 
is obviously temporary and superficial, is to cut across the 
mind loop, ignore its unique, originative, creative capacity and 
its interior depth, to deal only with body plus body’s activities, 
and to call that “psychology.” 

The ‘“‘mind-state” psychology takes us little farther on. 
It also is a form of naturalism. ‘‘Mind-state’”’ psychology 
makes more of introspection than behaviorist psychology 
does, and it works more than the latter does in terms of 
consciousness, which for the behaviorist can be almost ignored 
or questioned as an existing reality. According to this view, 
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mind or consciousness is composed of a vast number of “ele- 
mental units,” and the business of psychology is to analyze 
and describe these units or states and to discover the laws of 
their arrangement or succession. Mind, on this theory, is an 
aggregate or sum total of “‘states.’”’ Professor James, who 
gives great place to “mind states,” will, however, not admit 
that they are permanent and repeatable “units,” passing and 
returning unaltered. In his usual vivid way he says that “a 
permanently existing ‘idea’ [i.e., mental unit] which makes its 
appearance before the footlights of consciousness at periodical 
intervals is as mythological an entity as the Jack of Spades.””: 
And yet he continues to deal with mind as a vast series of 
more or less describable states. Some states are “substan- 
tive,” such as our “perceptions,” our ‘‘memories,” or our 
definite ‘‘images,’”’ when the mind perches and rests upon some 
clear and describable thought, and on the other hand there 
are “transitive states” which are vague, hard to catch or hold 
or express, and which reveal the mind in flight, in passage, on 
the way from one substantive state to another. 

When we ask the “‘mind-state”’ psychologist to tell us about 
the soul or to supply us with a working substitute for it, he 
relegates it to the scrap heap where lie the collected rubbish 
and the antiquated mental furniture of the medieval centuries. 
We have no need of it. It is only a word anyhow. It has 
always been an expensive luxury and a continual bother. 
We are better off with it gone. When we look about for a 
“self as knower,” or for a guardian of our identity, we find all 
that we need in these same “passing states of consciousness.’ 
They not only know things and facts, but they also know them- 
selves, and successively inherit and adapt all the preceding 
“states”? have gained and acquired. The state of the present 
moment owns the thoughts and experiences which preceded it, 
for ““what possesses the possessor possesses the possessed.” 
“Tn our waking hours,”’ Professor James says, “though each 


t Psychology (Briefer Course), p. 197. 
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pulse of consciousness dies away and is replaced by another, 
yet that other, among the things it knows, knows its own 
predecessor and finding it ‘warm,’ greets it saying, ‘Thou 
art mine and part of the same self with me.’” It seems, then, 
this famous writer concludes, that ‘‘states of consciousness 
are all that psychology needs to do her work with. Meta- 
physics or theology may prove the soul to exist; but for 
psychology the hypothesis of such a substantial principle of 
unity is superfluous.”* We are certainly hard up if we must 
depend on proofs which theology can give us! 

We are thus once more reduced to a condition of sheer 
naturalism. Our stream of consciousness is only a rapid suc- 
cession of passing states, each “‘state” causally attached to a 
molecular process in the brain. ‘‘Every psychosis is the 
result of a neurosis.” There is no soul, there is no creative 
spiritual pilot of the stream, there is no freedom, there are 
no moral values, there is nothing but passing “‘ cosmic weather,” 
sometimes peeps of sunshine, sometimes moonshine, sometimes 
drizzle or blizzard, and sometimes cyclone or waterspout! 
To meet the appalling thinness of this “cinema” of mind 
states, we are given the comfort of believing that there is an 
under-threshold world within, possibly more real and surely 
more important than this little rivulet of states which make up 
our conscious life. There is a “fringe” to consciousness 
more wonderful than that which adorned the robe of the high 
priest. This “fringe” defies description and baffles all 
analysis. It is a halo or penumbra which surrounds every 
“state” and holds all the states vitally together, so that 
“states” turn out to be unsundered in some deeper mysterious 
currents of being. Others would call this same underlying, 
mysterious part of us the subliminal “self,” i.e., under- 
threshold “‘self.”’ It is a kind of semispiritual matrix where 
the states of consciousness are formed and gestated. It is the 
source to which we may trace everything that cannot be 


t Ibid., p. 203. 
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explained by the avenues of the senses. Demons and divinities 
knock at its doors and visitants from superterrestrial shores 
peep in at its windows. It is often treated, especially of 
course by Frederic Myers, as a deeper ‘‘self,’” more or less 
discontinuous with our conscious upper self, the self of mind 
states. All work of genius is due to “subliminal uprushes,”’ 
‘“‘an emergence into the current of ideas which the man is 
consciously manipulating of other ideas which he has not 
consciously originated, but which have shaped themselves 
beyond his will in profounder regions of his being.”’ As is well 
known, Professor James resorts to these ‘‘ subliminal uprushes”’ 
for his explanation of all the deeper religious experiences and 
he has done much to give credit to these “profounder regions 
of our being” and to make the subliminal theory popular. 
He does not, however, as Myers does, treat it as another 
“self,” an intermediary between earth and heaven, a mes- 
senger and a mediator of all those higher and diviner aspects of 
life which transcend the sphere of sense and of the empirical 
world. 

No theory certainly is sound which begins by cutting the 
subconscious and the conscious life apart into two more or less 
dissociated selves. There is every indication and evidence 
of continuity and correlation between what is above and 
what is below the threshold which in any case is as relative 
and artificial a line as is the horizon. The so-called ‘‘up- 
rushes” of the genius are finely correlated with his normal 
experience into which they ‘“uprush.” The “uprushes”’ 
which convey truth to Socrates beautifully fit, first, the char- 
acter of the man and, secondly, the demands of the temporal 
environment. Dante’s “uprushes”’ correspond to the psycho- 
logical climate of the medieval world, and Shakespeare’s 
“‘uprushes”’ are well suited to the later period of the Renais- 
sance. All subliminal communications are congruent and 
consonant with the experience of the person who receives them. 
The visions of apocalyptic seers are all couched in the imagery 
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of the apocalyptic schools, and so, too, the reports of mediums 
are all in terms of spiritualistic beliefs. We shall never find 
the solution of our religious problems by dividing the inner 
life of man into two unrelated selves, by whatever name we 
call them, for any religion that is to be real must go all the 
way through us, must unify all our powers, and must furnish 
a spring and power by which we live here and now in the sphere 
of our consciousness, our character, and our will. 

It proves to be just as impossible to cut consciousness up 
into the fragmentary bits or units called mind states, or to 
sunder it into a so-called “self as knower” and “self as known.” 
Consciousness is never a shower of shot—a series of discon- 
tinuous units. It is the most completely integral unity known 
to us anywhere in the universe. There are no “‘parts”’ to it; 
it is without breaks or gaps. It is one undivided whole. The 
only unit we can properly talk about is our unique persisting 
personal self in conscious relation to an environment. We can, 
of course, treat consciousness in the abstract as an aggregate of 
states and we can formulate a scientific account of this con- 
structed entity as we can of any other abstracted section of 
reality. But this abstracted entity is forever totally different 
from the warm and intimate inner life within us, as we actually 
live it and feel its flow. Any state or process which we may 
talk about is only an artificial fragment of a larger, deeper 
reality which gives the “fragment” its peculiar being and 
makes it what it is. Underneath all that appears and happens 
in the conscious flow is the personal self for whom the appear- 
ances occur. Any psychologist who explicitly leaves this out 
of his account always implicitly smuggles it in again. 

The most striking fact of experience is knowing that we know. 
The same consciousness which knows any given object in the 
same pulse of consciousness knows itself as knowing it. Self- 
consciousness is present in all consciousness of objects. The 
thinker that thinks is involved in and is bound up with all 
knowledge, even of the simplest sort. Every idea, every 
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feeling, and every act of will is what it is because it is in living 
unity with our entire personal self. If any such “state” got 
dissociated, slipped away and undertook to do business on its 
own hook, it would be as unknown to us as our guardian angel 
is. The mind that knows can never be separated from the 
world that is known. One can think in abstraction of a mind 
apart by itself and of a world equally isolated—but no such 
mind and no such world actually exist. To be a real mind, a 
real self, is to be in active commerce with a real world given in 
experience. One thinks his object in the same unified pulse of 
consciousness in which he thinks himself and vice versa. There 
is no self-consciousness without object-consciousness, and 
there is no object-consciousness without self-consciousness. 
Outer and inner, knower and known, and not two but forever 
one. The “soul,” therefore, is not something hidden away in 
behind or above and beyond our ideas and feelings and will 
activities. It is the active living unity of personal conscious- 
ness—the one psychic integer and unit for a true psychology. 
It binds all the items of experience into one indivisible unity, 
one organic whole through which our personal type of life is 
made possible. At every moment of waking, intelligent life 
we look out upon each fact, each event, each experience from 
a wider self which organizes the new fact in with its former 
experiences, weaves it into the web of its memories and emo- 
tions and purposes, makes the new fact a part of itself, and yet 
at the same time knows itself as transcending and outliving the 
momentary fact. 

When we study the personal self deeply enough, not as cut 
up into artificial units, but as the living, undivided whole, 
which is implied in all coherent experience, we find at once a 
basis for those ideal values that are rightly called spiritual 
and for “those mighty hopes that make us men.” The 
first step toward a genuine basis of spiritual life is to be found 
in the restoration of the personal self to its true place as the 
ultimate fact, or datum, of self-conscious experience. As soon 
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as we come back to this central reality, our unified, unique, 
self-active personality, we find outselves in possession of 
material enough; as Browning would say, 
. . . . For fifty hopes and fears, 

As old and new at once as nature’s self, 

To rap and knock and enter in our soul 

Take hands and dance there, a fantastic ring, 

Round the ancient idol, on his base again,— 

The grand Perhaps! 


What we find at once, even without a resort to a subliminal 
self, or to “‘uprushes,” is that our normal, personal self- 
consciousness is a unique, living, self-active, creative center of 
energies, dealing not only with space and time and tangible 
things, but dealing as well with realities which are space and 
which are space- and time-transcending. ‘‘The things that 
are not”’ prove to be immense factors in our lives and constantly 
“bring to naught the things that are.” The greatest events of 
history have not been due to physical forces; they have been 
due to plans and ideals which were real only in the viewless 
minds of men. What was not yet brought about what was to 
be. Alexander the Great with his physical forces, sweeping 
across the ancient world like a cataclysm of nature, was cer- 
tainly no more truly a world-builder than was Jesus, who 
had no armies, who used no tangible forces, but merely put 
into operation those ‘“‘things that were not,” i.e., his ideas of 
what ought to be and his conviction that love is stronger than 
Roman legions. The simplest and humblest of us, like the 
Psalmist, find the Meshech where we sojourn too straightened 
and narrow for us. We have all cried, “‘Woe is me that I 
sojourn in Meshech!” The reason that we discover the 
limits and bounds of our poor Meshech is that we are all the 
time going beyond the hampering Meshech that tries to contain 
and imprison us. 

The thing which spoils all our finite camping places is our 
unstilled consciousness that we are made for something more 
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than we have yet realized or attained. Our ideals are an 
unmistakable intimation of our time-transcending nature. 
We can no more stop with that which is than Niagara can 
stop at the fringe of the fall. All consciousness of the higher 
rational type is continually carried forward toward the larger 
whole that would complete and fulfil its present experience. 
Weare aware of the limit only because we are already beyond it. 
The present is a pledge of more; the little arc which we have 
gives us a ground of faith in the full circle which we seek. A 
study of man’s life which does not deal with this inherent 
idealizing tendency is like Hamlet with Hamlet left out. 
Martineau declared: 

Amid all the sickly talk about “ideals” which has become the 
commonplace of our age, it is well to remember that so long as they are 
dreams of future possibility and not faiths in present realities, so long 
as they are a mere self-painting of the yearning spirit and not its personal 
surrender to immediate communion with an infinite Perfection, they 
have no more solidity or steadiness than floating air-bubbles, gay in the 
sunshine and broken by the passing wind..... The very gate of 
entrance to religion, the moment of its new birth, is the discovery that 
your ideal is the everlasting Real, no transient brush of a fancied angel 
wing, but the abiding presence and persuasion of the Soul of souls. 


In the same vein Pringle-Pattison, one of the wisest of our 
living teachers, has said: 

Consciousness of imperfection, the capacity for progress, and the 
pursuit of perfection, are alike possible to man only through the uni- 
versal life of thought and goodness in which he shares and which, at 
once an indwelling presence and an unattainable ideal, draws him “on 


‘ 


and always on.’” 

It is here in these experiences of ours which spring out of our 
real nature, but which always carry us beyond what is and 
which make it impossible for us to Jive in a world composed 
of ‘‘things,”’ no matter how golden they are, that we have the 
source of our spiritual values. When we talk about values 


t Martineau, A Study of Religion (2d ed.), I, 12. 
2 The Philos, Radicals, and Other Essays, pp. 97-98. 
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we may use the word in two senses. In the ordinary sense we 
mean something extrinsic, utilitarian. We mean that we pos- 
sess something which can be exchanged for something else. 
It is precious because we can sell it or swap it or use it to 
keep life going. In the other sense we see value in reference to 
something which ought to be, whether it now is or not. It 
is fit to be, it would justify its being in relation to the whole 
reality. When we speak of ethical or spiritual values we are 
thinking of something that will minister to the highest good 
of persons or of a society of persons. Value in this loftier 
meaning always has to do with ideals. A being without any 
conscious end or goal, i.e., without an ideal, would have no 
sense of worth, no spiritual values. It does not appear on the 
level of instinct. It arises as an appreciation of what ought 
to be realized in order to complete and fulfil any life which is 
to be called good. Obviously a person with rich and complex 
interests will have many scales of value, but lower and lesser 
ones will fall into place under wider and higher ones, so that 
one forms a kind of hierarchical system of values with some 
overtopping end of supreme worth dominating the will. 

It becomes one of the deepest questions in the world what 
connection there is between man’s spiritual values or ideals and 
the eternal nature of things in the universe. Are these ideals 
of ours, these values which seem to raise us from the naturalistic 
to the spiritual level, just our subjective creations, or are they 
expressions of a co-operating and rational power beyond us and 
yet in us giving us intimations of what is true and best in a 
world more real than that of matter and motion? These 
ideal values, such as our appreciation of beauty, our confidence 
in truth, our dedication to moral causes, our love for worthy 
persons, our loyalty to the Kingdom of God, are not born of 
selfish preference or individual desire. They are not capricious 
like dreams and visions. They attach to something deeper 
than our personal wishes, in fact our faith in them and our 
devotion to them often cause us to take lines of action straight 
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against our personal wishes and our individual desires. They 
stand the test of stress and strain, they weather the storms of 
time which submerge most things, they survive all shock and 
mutations and only increase in worth with the wastage of 
secondary goods. They rest on no mere temporary impulse or 
sporadic whim. They have their roots deep in the life of the 
race. They have lasted better than Andes or Ararat, and they 
are based upon common, universal aspects of rational life. 
They are at least as sure and prophetic as are laws of triangles 
and relations of space. If we can count on the permanence 
of the multiplication table and on the continuity of nature, 
no less can we count on the conversation of values and the 
continued significance of life. 

They seem thus to belong to the system of the universe 
and to have the guardianship of some invisible Pilot of the 
cosmic ship. The streams of moral power and the spiritual 
energies that have their rise in good persons are as much to 
be respected facts of the universe as are the rivers that carry 
ships of commerce. Moral goodness is a factor in the con- 
stitution of the world, and the eternal nature of the universe 
backs it as surely as it backs the laws of hydrogen. It does 
not back every ideal, for some ideals are unfit and do not 
minister to a coherent and rationally ordered scheme of life. 
Those ideals only have the august sanction and right of way 
which are born out of the age-long spiritual travail of the race 
and which tend to organize men for better team efforts, i-e., 
which promote the social community life, the organism of the 
Spirit. Through these spiritual forces, revealed in normal 
ethical persons, we are, I believe, nearer to the life of God and 
closer to the revealing centers of the universe than we are when 
we turn to the subliminal selves of hysterics. The normal 
interior life of man is boundless and bottomless. It is not a 
physical reality, to be measured by foot rules or yardsticks. 
It is a reality of a wholly different order. It is essentially 
spiritual, i.e., of spirit. In its organized and differentiated life 
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this personal self of ours is often weak and erratic. We feel 
the urge which belongs to the very nature of spirit, but we 
blunder in our direction, we bungle our aims and purposes, we 
fail to discover what it is that we really want. But we are 
never insulated from the wider spiritual environment which 
constitutes the true inner world from which we have come and 
to which we belong. There are many ways of correspondence 
with this environment. No way, however, is more vital, 
more life-giving than this way of dedication to the advancement 
of the moral ideals of the world. 








THE VALIDITY OF THE IDEA OF GOD 


EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES 
University of Chicago 





This paper approaches the problem of the validity of the 
idea of God from the social and genetic points of view. Valid- 
ity is conceived in terms of value and experience rather than 
in terms of the metaphysical concept of existence. This 
approach, of course, implies the conviction that the history 
of an idea is an important means of ascertaining its nature. 
Such a study suggests that the reality of God may be found 
to be social in nature. This reality may be of the same 
order as the reality of the family or state which consists in 
the character of the organization of the individuals included 
in it. ‘‘Existence”’ in the case of the family or state includes 
the relations which the members have to one another. 

Studies of the development of religion among various 
races have shown a striking relation between organized social 
life and the gods. The gods are identified with those objects 
of the environment which are the centers of interest and 
attention. Hunting and nomadic peoples have animal gods, 
fishers have fish gods, agriculturists have grain and rain 
gods, and where cultures blend as among the later Hebrews 
the sacred objects are syncretized. This statement is not 
made merely with reference to totemism, though the totem 
deities are obviously related in this way to the activities and 
interests of the people. When the social organization is 
sufficiently advanced to center attention upon human leaders, 
the gods become more human and are invested with the 
character and powers of the sheik and king. It is significant 
that monotheism did not arise in religion before monarchy in 
government. In the present time with the falling of monarchs 
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and the increasing tendency toward democracy the concep- 
tion of a Kingdom of God is losing ground. Professor Coe 
has not hesitated to insist that we must now do our religious 
thinking in terms of the “democracy of God.” 

The intimate identification of God with the Spirit of the 
Group is further revealed in the fact that these wax and 
wane together in the shifting fortunes of peoples. Robertson 
Smith was one of the first to note this. If a god’s followers 
were conquered and enslaved their god became a vassal of 
the conqueror’s god. If the tribe were scattered and its 
identity lost the god became a jinni, shorn of power and 
tending to disappear completely. Just as the personality and 
power of an earthly ruler increase with the extension of his 
domain and the growth of his armies, so the god grew with 
the enlarging circle of his worshipers and their access of 
power. 

Irving King has emphasized the fact that the personality 
of Yahweh was gradually built up through the experiences 
and conflicts of Israel particularly as these were mediated and 
interpreted by the prophets. He has attemped to indicate 
something of the process by which the ethical idealism of 
the nation evolved and the manner by which it was progres- 
sively reflected in the character of God. That he was conceived 
as set off above and beyond the people and regarded not as 
the reflection of their aspirations but the source of them, is 
explained as a common tendency of the evaluating conscious- 
ness to put our highest values into a different sphere’ separate 
and unique. 

We have this same phenomenon in our modern group life. 
We do not designate the lesser social unities as gods, but we 
do personify them. The psychological process is apparently 
of the same nature as in primitive groups. The Alma Mater 
of college life is an example. The whole meaning and spirit of 
the college is registered in our feeling for the Alma Mater. The 
validity of this idea is not to be found in any specific individual, 
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though any person prominently associated with the institu- 
tion may be representative of the whole. The idea of the 
Fostering Mother is more adequate for symbolizing the entire 
life of the school just because it is not bound down to the 
definite form and features of any one person. The reality 
answering to it is not without tangible, vital qualities. The 
buildings and grounds, the libraries and laboratories, the 
long procession of founders, teachers, students, friends, and 
benefactors belong to this reality. Moreover, there is a 
peculiar flavor and spirit which we call the genius of the 
institution. Anyone who has participated intimately in the 
life of Yale or Harvard, for example, is sensitive to certain 
customs, attitudes, manners, methods of work, and habits of 
mind which are so characteristic as to be keenly appreciated 
by their supporters and antagonists. 

A similar case is that of Uncle Sam. He is not an actual 
person in the ordinary sense of a man of certain height and 
weight, but he is a person in the legal sense. That is, the 
United States is a person before the law who can own property, 
sell and trade, collect revenues, excite loyalty and antagonism. 
During the war at least, it was not safe to speak lightly of 
Uncle Sam. The idea of such a person cannot be said to 
be valid in the sense of the existence of a particular being in 
human form answering to it, but has the idea therefore no 
validity at all? During the war it was noticeable that the 
cartoonists used this idea to fire the imagination, to awaken 
patriotism, and to portray the fortunes and the attitudes of 
America. As the United States entered the war Uncle Sam’s 
countenance became stern and impassioned. As _ wealth 
rolled into our coffers he appeared stouter and more prosper- 
ous. He gave evidence of greater cosmopolitan interests. 
Surely this face and figure had meaning and referred to a 
reality, that is, to the American people in their national 
organization. The use of the symbol had two functions at 
least. It furnished a means of conceiving the people of the 
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United States as a whole, and it provided a familiar, vivid, 
and manageable representation in reference to which national 
attitudes and purposes could be expressed and cultivated. 
It may even be insisted that there is some necessity and 
urgency about this Uncle Sam. The mind requires some 
means of grasping the main characteristics of the nation, 
since its relations are essentially social, especially in dealing 
with other social units. Personification is one of the most 
natural means of accomplishing this. 

The analogy of these cases with the idea of God is sugges- 
tive. The reality which the idea of God expresses may be 
thought of, not as an independent person or individual in the 
very form and shape of man, but as the Common Will ideal- 
ized and magnified and presented in personal symbolism. The 
whole of life, taken in a certain way, is then the reality. The 
whole of life includes physical objects, earth and sun and 
stars, motion and ether and light, and also the sentient orders 
culminating in mankind. When the idea of God is employed it 
implies a particular organization of reality in terms of the 
felt values of experience. God is felt to be the source and 
guardian of life and of good fortune. In earlier society each 
god had a special sphere over which he presided—Poseidon 
over the sea, Ares over war, and Zeus over all. As society 
becomes more highly organized and unified, these various 
interests become functions of the one deity. God is occupied 
more and more explicitly with the human social order and its 
needs. The concerns which are felt most acutely by the whole 
community are those with which God is associated. Thus 
drought, famine, pestilence, and war which affect all individ- 
uals stir a universal impulse to seek relief and to turn to the 
embodiment of all power and protection. As arts and special- 
ized forms of culture arise, God becomes their patron. With 
gradual modification of customs and the emergence of new 
standards those members of the group who favor them refer 
them to the will of God. And those who oppose such modifica- 
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tion are equally sure that they are works of the Devil. It is 
the party whose policy succeeds which establishes assurance 
with reference to what the will of God is. We have striking 
illustrations of this fact in our own society. Slavery was for 
a long time thought to have the approval of God, but now 
the judgment or will of God is wholly identified with opposi- 
tion to slavery. During the struggle to establish prohibi- 
tion there were many Christians who quoted Paul’s advice to 
Timothy about the value of wine for his frequent infirmities 
and cited the use of wine in the communion service, the most 
sacred ordinance of the church. Now the will of the majority 
has been registered against intoxicating liquor and religious 
people in America have become certain that its use is contrary 
to the will of God. Only a few generations ago the doctrine 
of the divine right of kings was commonly accepted and it is 
clearly written in our Scriptures, but it is no longer the correct 
doctrine in these democratic days. The will of the people 
does not now support that conception and therefore it is not 
the will of God. 

The voice of the people as the voice of God is a statement 
which may claim assent if by the voice of the people is meant the 
expression, not of the impulsive cries of the mob or rabble, but 
that of the matured, deliberate judgment of the whole people. 
There is much to be said for the divine authority of tradition 
if we may include in the conception of tradition the growing 
body of criticized opinion, scientific reflection, and social 
aspiration. When this is registered in codes of conduct, in 
laws and customs, it gains majestic proportions and becomes 
profoundly impressive. The individuals of society do not 
think of such tradition being made out of hand or as weak and 
transient. They have the sense of its vast importance. It 
is superindividual and in a very true sense objective. 

On the psychological side the key to the importance of 
the group in reference to God may be found in the experience 
one has in any intimate, significant organization to which one 
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belongs. Certain features of this experience emerge in any 
small face-to-face group where large interests are involved. 
A board of trustees administering a benevolent cause such as 
an educational institution may illustrate the matter. Here the 
individuals constitute an entity, whose being and will is more 
than the aggregate of their personalities. The board is a 
reality in which the minds and wills of the trustees have a 
certain organization and direction. It may be older than 
the living members. It may represent interests, financial, 
social, and political, quite beyond the combined power of 
all the individuals. The method of deliberation of this 
institutional mind is more or less prescribed by custom and 
precedent. When a member expresses himself in conference 
concerning a vital measure, he is uttering not merely his own 
mind, but his mind as influenced—stimulated and directed— 
by the group and its interests. He is a different “self” there 
from the “selves” which he is in other associations. When 
he sits with the members of that body there is a “sense of 
presence”? peculiar to that relation. Various characteristic 
inhibitions and impulsions arise beyond the conscious, pur- 
poseful volitions of a voluntary attitude. The mind which 
he addresses is the group mind or the mind of certain members 
in reference to the group mind. When the company tries 
to “make up its mind” on any issue, a process occurs not 
unlike that of the deliberation of an individual, but the mind 
thus made up is not the mind of any one individual. All 
individuals stand in a unique relation to it, manifest considera- 
tion for it, and feel a kind of deference toward it. 

Something of this kind may be felt in the humblest com- 
mittee meeting, but the force of it is likely to be in proportion 
to the felt importance of the work in hand. When the delibera- 
tions concern ideal causes, such as the determination of national 
political policies or the world-wide interests of some humani- 
tarian or religious enterprise, there is an elevation of mind 
and heart of the highest degree. Sitting in a convention of 
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delegates from all parts of the world deliberating upon the 
problems of world-wide missions the speakers are listened 
to as exponents of movements and issues of immeasurable 
significance. The emotional tension is often great, not so 
much through differing judgments as through the feeling of 
responsibility and the desire to hear and utter solving words. 
Emerson’s reflections upon the Oversoul express this mood. 
There is a Spirit of the Group which exercises the function of 
control and inspiration for all the members. When the group 
is extended to embrace humanity and the participants share 
the noblest aspirations and plans for the uplift and welfare 
of all men, in the present and in the future, the fullest possible 
sense of a supermind or superspirit is attained. The social, 
psychological basis for the sense of God may therefore consist 
in this interaction of the individual and the group. The 
attempt at any analysis or description of this relation is 
necessarily inadequate and disappointing, but the experience 
of it is among the profoundest events of human life. 

If God is the idealizing Social Will, or Spirit of the Group, 
what is his relation to Nature? It is sometimes assumed that 
if religion is regarded as primarily a concern of the social 
group it can take no sufficient account of the natural world. 
This view may rest upon the accepted picture of the order 
of events in the genealogy of our earth. Life appears after 
long geological ages, and human life still later. Society arises 
therefore as the latest development in a vast cosmic process. 
Human beings seem like puny insects in a great material 
order. Such a conception of man makes all of his thoughts 
and works appear insignificant. How, then, can a develop- 
ment within society, such as the social mind, or common will, 
condition or be superior to the forces of nature? Such a view 
of man’s place in nature has seemed to demand the conception 
of a God preceding the material universe and ordering all its 
minutest elements. A God of that kind rules as the master- 
creator. He is the conscious ordering Will sustaining every 
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law and every event. But in the nature of the case, such a 
conception is a postulate, a dogma incapable of proof or 
verification. It may even be called a poetic fancy, and a 
similar notion is indeed found in the myths and legends of 
all peoples. With the coming of science and a critical exami- 
nation of man’s ideas of himself and his world it becomes 
apparent that no scientific or logical procedure of thought 
can establish the existence of such a Being. Kant’s criticisms 
of the arguments for the existence of that kind of God are 
conclusive. As Kant showed, the argument from design is 
recognized as establishing at most the “carpenter”’ relation of 
God to the materials given. It does not account for the 
origin of stuff and substance. The ontological argument, 
which Kant saw to be the most important and ultimately the 
foundation of all the other arguments, comes back to human 
life for its starting-point. It is the nature of man’s idea, that 
is, its inclusion, by necessity, of perfection and existence, which 
is the guaranty of the truth of the idea and therefore of the 
existence of God. Probably the great majority of theologians 
and philosophers accept essentially such a starting-point for 
the doctrine of God. That is, they start with human experi- 
ence. They have then the problem before them as to how 
an idea in the minds of these little animals we call men, revolv- 
ing on a mere speck in space which we call the earth, can 
validate the existence and creative work revealed in all the 
stars and suns and planets whirling in the void. 

The view of the social psychologists emphasizes a different 
procedure. This view also starts with actual experiences and 
studies them, not by metaphysics and logic primarily, but in 
terms of their nature and functions. Thus Durkheim finds 
that the social group comes to have a sense of unity and 
relationship. This unity is symbolized and magnified, and 
is identified with a totem or a power of nature or an anthro- 
pomorphic being. The social group is a kind of protoplasm 
in which the individual is nourished and imbedded like a 
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cell. The relation of the infant to his world is typical of his 
experience through life. He is surrounded and protected by 
the members of his group. His mother hovers over him. Her 
breasts and face and eyes and voice are among the first 
“‘objects”’ he encounters. Constantly persons are about him. 
By their movements they arrest attention. All his waking 
life they are watching, caressing, feeding, calling, commanding 
him. They come between him and all other things. They 
are ceaselessly pointing, explaining, advising, and putting him 
in his place. The commonest objects are already labeled. 
It is very important to call fire, fire, and not water or wood. A 
kind of veil of thoughts and attitudes is woven about every- 
thing, about people and dogs and trees and stars. This veil 
is the social medium, the atmosphere created by customs and 
speech and ways of human kind. This veil is never lifted, 
for the vast majority of human beings. They live and die 
within the mores and folkways of their inherited groups. 

Here and there an individual becomes aware of his own 
racial characteristics, manner of speech, and eccentricities. 
Few ever catch a glimpse of the profounder qualities of human 
nature or realize anything of the extent to which social inheri- 
tance and personal habit enter into perception and emotional 
attitudes. William James thought the study of the sub- 
conscious promised to open very remarkable chapters in the 
understanding of human nature. Much has been done in 
that direction, particularly by the French studies of hypnotism 
and other abnormal phenomena. The Freudians have made 
real contributions through their investigations of dreams, 
suppressed complexes, and related phenomena. The French 
school of Durkheim has opened new vistas by its study of 
the social or group mind. The reaction from the former 
intellectualistic conception of human life began in the last 
century with Arthur Schopenhauer. His voluntaristic psy- 
chology placed the intellect in subordination to the will and 
gave new importance to instinct and to the emotional life. 
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From many sources the impression has been deepened that 
men have a collective organization of experience not unlike 
that of the insects and lower animals—for example, the ants 
and bees. The ants and bees have developed a remarkable 
system of subdivision of labor, interdependence, and discipline. 
Durkheim has shown that human society has grown up by 
these unconscious processes and is still to a remarkable extent 
controlled by them. The social organization quite unin- 
tentionally and without any purpose to do so furnishes the 
patterns and models of the august categories of space, time, 
number, and the rest. Language furnishes a striking illustra- 
tion. Not only does the child learn his mother-tongue 
literally before he knows it, but the race itself developed 
sign language and highly inflected speech before anyone really 
was aware of it. It is common experience to write a word 
as automatically as possible to ascertain how it should be 
spelled. In the same way we fall back upon our usage and 
feeling to ascertain the proper form of a phrase. The conscious 
analysis of such habits is more or less difficult and irksome, as 
may usually be seen in a boy’s struggles with grammar. It 
is also appalling to see how little immediate influence such 
conscious analysis has upon incorrect established usage. 

The sense of the group as a whole is one of the deepest and 
most tenacious facts of human experience. It is more than 
a feeling for particular individuals. It is the sense of the 
complex relations which several persons, including one’s self, 
sustain to one another and to other groups. It enters into the 
masterpieces of art. The translators of works of literature are 
constantly baffled by shades of meaning which elude them. 
Persons who have lived long among people of a different race, 
as Lafcadio Hearn did, have confessed that they could not 
establish the full sense of kinship. He remained a foreigner 
in his own home and the sense of complete unity was impossible 
to achieve. From such depths of social habituation do our 
profoundest attitudes arise that we cannot fathom them. And 
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we are constantly projecting this inner order and structure of 
thought and feeling into our consciousness of the world about 
us and the God over us. It was natural that when men 
lifted their eyes to the stars and began to notice them they 
saw them grouped in the shapes of animals with which 
they were familiar—the bear, the scorpion, the fish, and 
the bull. For the same reason there is a man in the moon. 
Equally significant is the fact that there is a woman in 
the moon, though she is of course less conspicuous than her 
liege lord. 

There is certainly a very real truth in the contention that 
the cosmos as we conceive it is a social affair, dependent 
upon society. Even if it has now passed beyond the myths of 
childish fancy it is a construct of the scientific imagination. 
Kant believed he had achieved an epoch-making truth when 
it occurred to him that we should regard nature as conforming 
to the laws of our thought—not our conscious, individual 
thought, but our pure, a priori, synthetic judgment. And the 
studies of early society have emphasized the fact that man 
naively spread the pattern of his clan and tribal arrangement 
over all animate and inanimate things. The Zuni Indians 
named the points of the compass, that is, they described all 
space, in terms of the seven divisions of their camp. The 
Australians likewise attributed to all space their own social 
arrangement of it. It is of interest that since Kant what has 
probably been the most dominant school of philosophy, ideal- 
ism, has insisted that we conceive the physical world of space 
and time, not in terms of things as they are in themselves, 
but according to the law and temper of our own intelligence. 
From this standpoint the representation of God as the Spirit 
of the Group, that is, as the Common Will, with its idealizing 
tendency, is not unrelated to nature, but is supreme over it. 
The conception of God in social terms is not inconsistent 
with the thought of him as also the God of nature when 
nature is thought of as socially conditioned. 
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A further feature which should be considered before 
deciding that a social conception of religion does not deal 
adequately with nature is the very practical, vital fact that 
society does much in the actual control and development of 
the natural order. With the coming of scientific medicine 
contagious diseases, such as malaria, measles, smallpox, and 
diphtheria, are no longer the dreaded enemies of civilization. 
The use of vaccine, quarantine, and other preventives have 
all but eliminated these perils. Pests of the soil, of grain 
and fruits have been destroyed. Irrigation projects have 
made deserts bloom. By aviation man has attained mastery 
over space and time which for practical purposes has marvel- 
ously diminished them. By working with nature man has 
helped her to produce new species of grain and flowers and 
has wrought transformations in animals and men. By 
processes of selection and training the men and women of a 
few centuries hence may be supermen and women as compared 
with ourselves. It requires no strain of the imagination to 
realize that we might go far toward the elimination of disease, 
poverty, and crime simply by spreading and intensifying 
present-day education, limited as such education is. In 
many countries go per cent of the population are illiterate, 
and in the United States even with our free public-school 
system 7.7 per cent are illiterate. Rapid improvement in 
this respect is shown in the United States by the fact that in 
1900 there were 10.7 per cent, in 1890, 13.3 per cent, in 1880, 
17 per cent who were illiterate. 

The study of the various modifications which society has 
made in nature and especially in man himself and in his 
relation to his environment strengthens the impression which 
is abroad that the process of creation is still going on and that 
it is the Spirit of the Social Group which is directing this 
activity. We have learned from the Great War how devastat- 
ing and remorseless the power of society may be when turned 
upon itself. If the war had lasted a little longer, the wreck and 
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ruin by bomb and poisoned gas would have been incalculably 
greater. Perhaps it is not over optimistic to believe that 
more slowly, but just as surely, man’s inventiveness and 
social organization may accomplish correspondingly great 
constructive results. 

It is a suggestive fact that the sense of God is closely 
bound up with social solidarity, and that when society is 
disintegrating or full of conflict God becomes unreal and 
remote. Professor Cooley remarks that it is hard for our 
transition age to believe in God because we behold his face 
reflected in troubled waters. There are signs, however, of 
a new social spirit. The war gave us a vision of a new humani- 
tarianism. The dream of a League of Nations cannot be 
entirely forgotten. A new sense of kinship stirred in the 
hearts of all peoples, and it will never again be quieted into 
the old selfishness. The Hope of the Blessed Community, 
to use the phrase of Professor Royce, will continue to be 
cherished. It may be expected that the spirit of invention 
will turn to social enterprises in the future as it has to 
mechanical devices in the past. Some writers think that our 
civilization is still medieval in social affairs as compared 
with the natural sciences. They say the social sciences are 
a thousand years behind the physical sciences. If we are to 
expect developments in human associations such as this 
comparison suggests, then we may believe that these new 
measures of justice and mutual aid, of discipline and con- 
centrated effort will afford us a more vital companionship 
with our fellows and therefore a greater sense of God. 

It is a fair question to ask of such a view as the one here 
presented, How would its acceptance affect the practice of 
religion? If God were thought to be the Spirit of the Group, 
would he still be of value in religious experience? What 
validity would God, thus conceived, have for the religious 
needs of man? 
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Here the recent studies of psychology furnish a valuable 
point of view with reference to the relation which man’s 
ideational life sustains to his volitional and emotional nature. 
In this view we are primarily active and emotional. Some- 
one has said that “at best human beings just barely think 
even under the utmost provocation.’”’ Anyway, the religious 
life does not arise from thought or rest upon logic. Like 
love and patriotism it wells up from deeper sources. Religion 
is an expression of man’s quest for life and life more abundant. 
It is more than the demand for self-preservation. It asks for 
expansion, for growth. Through the process of development 
now widely achieved under social pressure and pacemaking, 
human beings become partially conscious of the process. 
They generate ideas, theories, and hypotheses. In religion 
they produce creeds and symbols. When it is once realized 
that life creates systems of thought for its aid and satisfaction 
and is not created by them, then the problem of this discus- 
sion appears in a new light. The idea of God arising as a 
kind of “collective representation” may not persist in the 
same relation of externality and supernaturalism as it has 
seemed to hold in the past, but may be variously conceived 
and still have validity because formulating and symbolizing 
important attitudes and ideals. This seems to be suggested 
in part at least by Professor Coe’s 


prediction that human nature will go on building its ideal personal- 
social worlds, finding in them its life and its home. This process will 
continue to be carried out toward ideal completeness as faith in a divine 
order in which our life shares. The thought of God may, indeed, 
undergo yet many transformations, but in one form or another it will 
be continually renewed as an expression of the depth and height of 
social experience and social aspiration [Psychology of Religion, p. 326]. 


Evidence that God may still have meaning, and therefore 
validity, under most diverse conceptions is seen in the writings 
of the mystics and other men of conflicting creeds. Jacob 
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Boehme held God to be beyond all of our thoughts of him, 
even so far above our world that he is beyond good and evil. 
We cannot properly call him good. From quite another 
approach Herbert Spencer came to essentially the same 
conclusion. He was agnostic only with reference to what 
God is, not that he is. Poles apart from these positions is 
that of William James and H. G. Wells who find it easier to 
believe in a finite than in an infinite God, and do enthusiasti- 
cally confess their faith in a God who is so finite and limited 
as possibly to “draw vital strength and increase of very being 
from our fidelity.” That is, our will to believe helps to 
create the fact. Some primitive peoples punish their Gods if 
their prayers are not answered. We may wonder how it is 
possible for them to believe in gods which they occasionally 
knock from their pedestals and roll in the mud, but at least 
it is some evidence that attachment to the gods does not 
depend upon maintaining an idea of the gods’ perfection. 

The problem of the validity of the idea of God may lead 
through the observation of such facts to a discrimination 
between the analytical, critical, reflective attitude and the 
synthetic, active, religious attitude. This is the difference 
between the spectator and the participant. As spectator in 
any situation one may be detached, intellectually alert, and 
cold. As participant one is interested, appreciative, and warm. 
Both attitudes appear in varying degrees. When the partici- 
pation in a practical situation is most complete, the critical 
attitude is intolerable. Thus during the war there was a 
tendency to silence every questioning tongue without argument 
or investigation. The mind untrained in critical analysis is 
generally impatient of the attempt to describe objectively, 
in the spirit of science, any personal experience. A student I 
once advised to study botany feelingly objected on the ground 
that it would spoil her love of flowers. The same reaction 
often meets the student of religious experience. There seems 
at first something irreligious and disloyal about the descrip- 
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tion of one’s deeper emotions. This is the objection which is 
constantly brought against introspection. How is it possible 
to analyze an active, practical, or emotional state of mind 
without destroying it? The answer is that we make such an 
analysis by means of the experience of what we may call 
different selves. We are accustomed to the notion that every 
person is a kind of community of selves. Each self is a réle 
which the person takes in a sort of imaginative dramatization. 
Self-criticism is a process of setting up one of these réles as a 
“me” to be analyzed in contrast to another possible “me.” 
By practice this objectification may reach a point where the 
person becomes a fair and just critic of himself, but it is not 
often achieved. Where it is accomplished the individual 
moves back and forth from the réle of an active agent to that 
of an impartial spectator. This is much more easily accom- 
plished, however, by the aid of another individual whose 
eyes we borrow for the purpose of seeing ourselves. If a 
person remained in the attitude of self-criticism he would be 
permanently inhibited from the active mood. It does some- 
times happen that a person who has endeavored to master a 
technique, such as playing an instrument or manipulating 
golf sticks, establishes such a definite and inescapable impres- 
sion of himself as a failure in that rédle that he gives up further 
effort. But the normal process of growth is by embodying in 
action the suggestions derived from criticism. 

The application of this transition from participant to 
observer and from observer to participant in religion bears 
directly upon the validity of the idea of God. The records of 
religious experience in the Bible and in Christian literature 
are largely from the standpoint of the participant. An 
excellent illustration is afforded by the prophets of Israel. 
They announced their message by saying, ‘The word of the 
Lord came unto me.”’ Modern psychology affords a convin- 
cing account of this psychosis by identifying it with certain 
phenomena of the subconscious. The sense of objectivity 
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pertains not only to hallucinations and illusions, but also to 
insistent ideas and deep convictions. They do not seem to be 
the work of the individual thinker. Many literary men, 
scientists, and artists have testified that their minds seem to be 
controlled by outside agencies. Their own accounts show that 
their understanding of this feeling does not lessen the sense of 
objectivity when actively absorbed in work. 

It may be that the sense of God is just as little affected 
by the discovery of its identity with the feeling for the 
group. If as observer and analyst a man reached the conclu- 
sion that God is one with the Spirit of the Group, it would 
not necessarily follow that as participant that man would 
have any lessened feeling for God as the supreme ruler of 
men and nature. The practical, emotional life may be said 
to guarantee the absoluteness of its objects, while it is the 
nature of reflective thought to qualify and limit them. It 
is difficult for the mother to see defects in her child. Love 
is blind, blind at least to blemishes. Religion has been slow 
to reconstruct its program of action under criticism, especially 
where God has been conceived statically. It has been neces- 
sary to make it appear that the growth of knowledge was only 
the achievement of more adequate insight into the eternal 
will and unchanging purpose of God. Often changes have 
come about by an unconscious development in the spirit of 
the age and in the mores, or the changes have been thought 
of as occurring in the nonessentials. This has generally 
meant that progress has been welcomed only where it was 
not felt to be important. So long as one did not criticize 
or attempt to reconstruct the fundamentals of the faith it 
was well enough. In all matters of mere expediency there 
could be full liberty of opinion. It seems seldom to occur 
to the defendants of this view that it means that God contented 
himself with only a partial arrangement of the world. Look- 
ing over the history of Christianity, one easily gets the impres- 
sion that the making of our human world was left with only a 
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rough structure and without clear plans for its completion. 
What some regard as important or essential, others place 
in the category of opinion. Perhaps the radically different 
conception of a growing God, finite but marvelously great 
and still advancing through the enlightenment of society and 
the organization of its will, might elicit, not only loyalty and 
affection, but a far greater sense of responsibility in the 
individuals of society. Other institutions have made this 
change in attitude with that result. Political democracy 
surrendered the conception of the divinity of kings and the 
divine right of kings and now accepts more or less frankly 
the authority of society itself in all matters, great and small. 
That change has not destroyed patriotism. Men still die for 
their country, and as it seems to us in America they die more 
gloriously when believing that their cause is an experiment 
and an adventure and that their deeds decide the issues. 
Religion might conceivably gain in the same way. Loyalty 
and devotion seem to increase rather than diminish where 
responsibility is most fully shared. Possibly the idea of a 
powerful, finite, struggling, and growing God identified with 
the common will of society would make a profounder appeal 
and therefore have greater validity than any notion of a 
perfect and ineffable Being could have. Just as we may 
regard the state critically in one mood and be willing to serve 
and die for her too, so we may be capable of holding our 
conception of God subject to revisions and also maintain the 
utmost devotion to him. In other words, it may be possible 
to regard God from the analytical, critical standpoint as 
limited and developing and also maintain in action and senti- 
ment the sense of the absolute. 

The question of the possibility of prayer and of worship 
naturally arises here. Both belong to the active, emotional 
attitude and are natural toit. Prayer is a form of communion. 
Ideal companionship is involved in it. It affords comfort and 
restfulness by inducing relaxation, a sense of security and 
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strength. As in all conversation we are alert and sensitive to 
the other person’s point of view, so in talking things over with 
God we tend to think of ourselves and our problem as such an 
ideal Being does. Prayer is therefore a valuable means of 
illumination and direction. Problems are solved through it 
and the course of events modified and transformed. If in the 
midst of one’s prayers the critical spectator mood should set 
in, the prayer would be at an end for the time being, and if 
the critical mood in reference to this act became chronic it 
would undoubtedly abolish the practice of prayer. But it is 
equaily true that if in conversation with a friend I allow the 
critical, scientific mood of the psychologist to possess me, then 
the conversation is at an end. Besides, my friend is likely 
to be irritated and estranged and may think me quite out of 
my mind, especially if he himself is not a psychologist, and 
not a very considerate person. It makes no difference what 
one’s conception of God is, the emergence in thought of its 
critical, logical formulation interferes with prayer just as 
much as does the emergence of the view which identifies 
God with the Social Will. Any theory critically attended to 
inhibits for the time being the attitude of appreciation and 
acquiescence. 

The term worship has come to have a connotation which 
almost identifies it with obeisance and adoration. The 
subservience and deference of a slave or vassal is implied. 
With the passing of arbitrary dictators this attitude of sub- 
jection has become obnoxious. The endless chanting of 
hymns of adoration palls upon the modern mind. In a more 
democratic society there is a greater sense of kinship and of 
likeness of nature. Religion therefore tends to become more 
of a mutual enterprise. The church may be thought of 
as performing two functions, one that of a ‘deliberative 
assembly”’ with educational facilities such as classrooms and 
libraries and clinics to make the deliberations intelligent 
and fruitful; the other function that of dramatizing the 
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religious life with all the aids of scenery, music, and action to 
give the most vivid representation of the struggles, tragedies, 
and victories of man’s spiritual progress. The ceremonial 
drama has been employed with the greatest possible wealth 
of expression bodying forth what have been felt to be the 
important crises and values of life and affording a means of 
contemplating with hope and vision the achievements of the 
future. In such comprehensive pictures of life different 
occupations and professions and the various social relations 
common to men may be seen in their total setting and in 
their ideal meaning and value. Worship thus conceived 
belongs to religion which is integral with life and concerned 
with concrete, natural relationships. The sense of God is 
found in that sense of presence which comes with comrade- 
ship in a genial company of earnest, idealistic souls who are 
interested in no petty selfish ends, but in the common good. 
This sense of God is not unlike other precious experiences of 
life which are not to be achieved so much by direct effort 
as by a kind of self-effacing devotion to objective, practical 
ends. Just as happiness and virtue elude too bold a search 
and yield themselves only where men live disinterestedly, so 
God becomes most real to those who in association with their 
fellows labor for the advancement of a social order in which 
there may be greater sympathy, wisdom, justice, and progress. 








IS THE GROUP SPIRIT EQUIVALENT TO GOD 
FOR ALL PRACTICAL PURPOSES? 
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I. A FAIR CHALLENGE 


Religious ideas show something like an instinct of self- 
preservation. Having combated scientific advances long 
enough to discover the futility of that enterprise, they have 
sought to maintain livelihood in regions which science does not 
enter, regions above but not contrary to reason, regions beyond 
proof or disproof. God has long been silent, intangible, 
invisible: to many minds he has ceased to be the doer of the 
particular things that are done in the world. As our religious 
ideas thus withdraw beyond proof and disproof, and beyond 
reproach, have they not also withdrawn beyond all value and 
meaning ? 

It would not be difficult to define God in such a way that 
we should have to say: God does nothing. And if that is 
said, it is not far to the next step: God does not exist—for us. 
No one has any interest in the existence of an inert meta- 
physical possibility, not even metaphysicians. 

But it would also be possible to set up the postulate: God 
is what God does. And if a particular definition of God proved 
to be the definition of a Do-nothing, we should infer not that 
God does not exist, but that we have the wrong definition. 
It is at least one of the possible beginnings of a religious 
philosophy to inquire: What has God been supposed to do for 
men? What has the idea meant to them? To identify these 
functions, and then to identify the agent which performs these 
functions, is to identify God. 
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This I understand to be Professor Ames’s method of 
approach; and I understand his conclusion to be that as 
we become clear as to what God means to human experience 
it approaches coincidence with what the spirit of the social 
group means to human experience, so that the presumption of 
identity between God and the group spirit is very strong. 

The method is a legitimate method; and the challenge 
which lies in this conclusion is at once powerful and fair. 


Il. THERE IS A STRONG ANALOGY BETWEEN WHAT GOD IS 
SUPPOSED TO DO, AND WHAT THE GROUP SPIRIT DOES 


The evidence as one looks into it is massive—the evidence 
of correspondence between what the Group Spirit actually 
means to men, and what God is supposed to mean. One who 
begins by tracing analogies may well end by asserting identity. 

Or if one sees a certain truth—as I do—in polytheism, he 
may be inclined to say that wherever there is analogy there is 
identity. “Here, you say, something acts like God”: then, 
there is a god at work. Something of God does preside, as 
Professor Ames points out, over one’s occupation and one’s 
luck, leads the social quest of culture and the arts, calls there 
for devotion and sacrifice, saves us there from self-absorption 
and moral decay, connects our labor with an immortal object, 
and even, in its more personal context, forgives our sins and 
atones by its own sufferings for our disloyalties. 

And surely no one can be unconvinced, or unmoved, by 
that striking picture of our individual immersion in the social 
body: it is the vine and we are the branches; in it we not only 
live and move—in it we think and will; through the language 
and the goods and the goals it sets before us we first find who 
and what we are. The purposes we frame are in no exclusive 
sense our purposes: as we learn by degrees what it is we want 
and aim toward, we become consciously what we always are 
subconsciously, the organ of a living organism, the general 
human will. 
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Salvation is the central practical concept of religion; and 
salvation can henceforth be no solitary individual transaction 
with a supermundane God: no man can be saved except as he 
is reborn into the body and blood of a divine humanity. 

Thus far, I follow the analogy. If even so literal a thinker 
as the hard-headed Hobbes was stirred by the meaning of his 
Leviathan-State to name it ‘‘that mortal god,” with how much 
more reason are we impelled toward identifying the social 
spirit with the Deity. 


III. BUT THERE ARE DIFFERENCES WHICH PREVENT 
THE IDENTIFICATION 


As Bacon reminded us, we need a “table of absence’’ to 
set beside our “‘table of presence.’”’ If we are to apply thor- 
oughly the method which Professor Ames proposes, we must 
be as intent to discover differences as resemblances: i.e., we 
must ask whether there is anything which the God of instinctive 
and practical religion does, which the social god does not do, 
and is not in a position to do. 

When the social god undertakes to preside over the fortunes 
and the moral welfare of men (as through the agencies of law, 
education, family counsel), is this god in a position to promote 
these fortunes with adaptation to individual need and with 
justice? Is it in a position, more especially, to appreciate the 
moral needs of individual men with an adequate understanding 
of the human frame and an inward discernment, so that one 
might turn to it with the petition, ‘‘O Lord, Thou hast searched 
me and known me. . . . Thou understandest my thought afar 
a Try me and know my thoughts: And see if there 
be any wicked way in me..... Cleanse Thou from secret 
ered 4 

Or is it true that the social order, as it bears upon the 
individual, is inevitably somewhat crude, wholesale, and 
external, even at its best? The social order has its ideals, 
and in pursuit of them it approximates sensitiveness in justice: 
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but still it seems to sacrifice many lives, many finer possibili- 
ties, even many demands for the most elementary moral 
satisfaction, in the stern necessities of historic movement, 
manned as that movement must be by persons limited in time, 
in knowledge, in power, and in good will. 

If we identify God with the forces that play in human 
history, including the ideal forces that play there, we can take 
great satisfaction in the outcome for which we hope. But 
when we remember that the whole course of history lies prior 
to that goal, and is strewn with the wreck of honest causes and 
honest lives torn from the vine without the vine’s knowledge 
or remembrance or power to help, the picture loses something 
of its divine aspect. If the god or gods of our social world 
function as leaders in party conflicts and national struggles— 
and this is said to be one of their merits—they also accept the 
fate of party struggle and of national subordination. The 
forces which decide such contests incline, it is true, more and 
more to the region of morale, and less and less bear out the old 
rule that ‘“‘ Dieu est toujours pour les plus gros bataillons’”’: but 
what we discern here is a tendency, not an accomplishment; 
and after every campaign, even such as has reached a decision 
we call “right,” there seems to remain in the hearts of indi- 
vidual man a need to appeal from that victor to another spirit. 
“Thou, O God, who didst not go out with our armies, give us 
help from trouble; for vain is the help of man.”’ 

The truth is that society is not an organism, but is in a 
perpetual process of becoming one. And only an actual organ- 
ism, in which, not only the bodies and services and expressible 
thoughts of men, but their subconscious impulses as well were 
included, could play the part of God. That is the social ideal; 
but one need not call it a “‘mere ideal” to indicate that what 
it still lacks of complete reality is of terrible moment for the 
lives of individuals. For if ‘his spirit becomes our god, its 
judgments become absolute; its knowledge rightly turns itself 
into power; and if and when it says to this or that one, ‘‘ Thou 
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be damned,”’ then is that person effectively and finally damned; 
the keys of heaven and hell are indeed in the hands of men— 
at the best, of the court and the historian, at the worst, of the 
gossip and the mob. Until society becomes its own ideal, the 
soul will be one thing and social good another: and there will 
be besides all the sacrifices that promote the ideal a constant 
stream of brute, unnoted sacrifice, not of the worst, but of 
the best. 

The advocate of the social god may admit the crudity of 
human adjustments, and yet believe that they are the best we 
have: “Show me a God who does better,”’ he may say, “‘and 
I will serve him.”’ The demand is justified, and religion—and 
metaphysics—must hold themselves responsible for meeting it. 
But our sole present contention is that God has been believed 
to do better. It is his function to do better. The social spirit 
is not identical with what God practically means. 


IV. THERE ARE OTHER VITAL DIFFERENCES, WHICH AFFECT 
THE SPECIFICALLY RELIGIOUS ATTITUDE OF WORSHIP 


We have been speaking of the God who works in history, 
contends with evil, and is interested in justice. But the reli- 
gious consciousness has other concerns beside these, and may 
regard justice, to itself at least, as wholly unimportant, because 
it has a greater good, the good of the worshiper or mystic. 

Religion has always taken upon itself to aid men in the 
historic struggle, but it has also taken upon itself to give them 
a conscious poise in the midst of that struggle which, while 
rendering them mentally immune to its contingencies, has been 
an element in their fullest efficiency. This consciousness has 
been given the name of “peace”: it implies an ultimate confi- 
dence in the religious object; it corresponds to the attitude of 
“absolute dependence,” which is certainly not the whole of 
religion, but an essential part of what we call worship. 

Now in our relations to society, we remain responsible and 
effortful. We depend on society; but we know that society 
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also depends upon us: it will fail to be (in large measure) what 
we fail to make it. If in the instinctive basis of religion there 
is any support for that quest of peace, or rest, which implies 
“absolute dependence,” that instinct cannot find satisfaction 
in the social god. 

In the entity we call society there is nothing that can think 
if we men fail to think, nor will if we fail to will; it is we that 
must work; it is we that must supply ‘‘society” with ideas; 
it is we that must aspire; it is we that must grasp the goals of 
action and interpret society to itself. When society gives to 
the individual, it gives through other individuals, whose wills 
take part in the giving. The social god is not more self- 
conscious than the most self-conscious of its members: can we 
inquire of it why the world exists, or why individuals exists 
or why itself exists? Too palpably the social spirit keeps 
fraternal pace with the spirits of its members, shares our 
limitations, and being altogether such as we are, can hardly 
claim to be without sin. Society will always stand to men for 
an object of gratitude, and simultaneously as an object for 
correction and improvement. If there be in the universe an 
object upon which there can be reliance without criticism, a 
valid object of worship, and a source of peace, that object must 
be other than the social god. 

We have already said that worship, while it means “peace,” 
is not an idle attitude: this sort of peace is a release from the 
self-anxiety that hampers our best effect. But in another sense 
also worship is the focus of religious action: it fixes the degree 
of the will. There can be no religion that is not a religion of 
individual aspiration; there can be no aspiration unless the 
world is worth aspiring in; and the world is not worth aspir- 
ing in as a world of mere chance to be faced by the cosmic 
bravado of unreflecting minds. If the world is worth aspiring 
in it is because the successes of the spirit are already made 
possible by its total constitution, and not merely made con- 
ceivable by the structure of a fragment of the whole. Perhaps 
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the most practical of all religious functions has been its func- 
tion of assuring individual minds that they may and should 
aspire without limit; that in the real world the will is con- 
cretely free. But if religion is to do this, it must involve the 
whole sweep of the objects of the mind that worships, and not 
any finite part of them. But the social spirit is a very finite 
portion of the cosmos. 

Finally, in religion, the worshiper seeks response. We can- 
not too often remind ourselves that, whatever the object of 
religious regard, whether society or something beyond society, 
religion itself is always the religion of individual minds; and 
it seeks a response which shall be an individual response. 

Now my judgment must be that the response of the spirit 
of society to the individual is never quite an individual re- 
sponse. It is a response to a class of which an individual 
happens to be a member. Society, for example, confers upon 
me my “‘rights’’—that is one of its most marked attentions, but 
in doing so it never thought of me. What it does for me it 
does for all such as I am: the law, the customs, the industrial 
order in which we survive or perish, are provided for the 
average man, but not for John Brown in particular. 

And while through our lovers and friends the social spirit 
may be said to mean us, as individuals, and to respond to us 
as such, these precious gifts are after all but a fragment of the 
reality with which we have to do. They are symbols of what 
we could wish the whole to be. 

On its specifically religious side, then, the social god fails to 
meet the need for peace, for freedom of aspiration, and for 
individual response. And such must be the case with any 
deity who, like the social god, is fallible, mortal, and something 
less than completely real. The finite god, sought by many a 
brave spirit of our own time and of other times, we have no 
thought of denying, neither of disputing his religious value. 
We have already said that polytheism has its measure of truth, 
as a protest against an abstract monism which becomes empty. 
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But the value of any finite god depends on his being an aspect 
of the God who is not finite. 


V. THE HISTORY OF RELIGION BEARS OUT THIS VIEW 

As we are deliberately confining our study to the functions 
which God has been supposed to fulfil, the history of religion 
should supply us with some evidence that the social gods have 
not been sufficient to fill the religious horizon of mankind, and 
that they appear less sufficient as religion develops. 

It seems right, then, to ask whether it has ever been true, 
in any stage of culture, that the social and functional deities 
to which Professor Ames refers constitute the whole of the reli- 
gious pantheon; or whether the supreme being among the gods 
has ever been conceived in terms of the spirit of the human 
society ? 

In a region where our ignorance is large one cannot right- 
fully speak in universal negatives; but one may surely say that 
even in primitive religions and from that point onward the 
typical situation is one in which some god of Nature stands 
above and behind the gods directly concerned with human life. 
Totemistic, ancestral, tribal gods have each their own hier- 
archy, and at the top of the series melt into the powers of the 
wider cosmos. The gods which are vivid and companionable, 
because they are near and concrete, are felt in just that propor- 
tion to lack something of finality. As Brinton puts it, speaking 
of our own aborigines: 

God, the ungrasped, remains behind. It is never the object of 
veneration or sacrifice; no myth brings it down to apprehension; it is 
not installed in his temples. Man cannot escape a belief that behind 
all forms there is one essence; but the moment he would seize and define 
it, it eludes his grasp, and by a sorcery more sadly ludicrous than that 
which blinded Titania, he worships not the Infinite he thinks, but an 
idol of his own making™ 
In fact, the multiplication of deities in various of the greater 
pantheons can be traced, in successive steps, to efforts to name 

t Myths of the New World, p. 54. 
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that ultimate being which the religious consciousness knows to 
be uncontained in all its plastic and associable shapes. 

If we press somewhat closer to the precise practical relation 
which the gods in these early stages of religion bear to the 
social interests, we shall discover, I think, that this relation 
has two sharply contrasted aspects. 

The gods do, in fact, embody and idealize the spirit of the 
group. But they also serve to keep the individual mind from 
being absorbed in the group; they help to save men from the 
oppressive insistence of group claims and group psychology. 
This seems to be true not alone in societies in which individual 
initiative has become conspicuous, but also in very early stages 
in which the group life seems to be almost the whole life of all 
its members. For if we interpret rightly the ideas at the basis 
of fetishism, or of the rites of initiation, they mean that when 
the individual reaches adolescence, the time has come for him 
to shake off for a moment this childish identification with the 
group spirit; he must win maturity by facing the great fact of 
solitude, symbolic of the ultimate relation of man to his social 
order, a solitude in which he finds his own original relation to 
those powers which, for the moment, are not tribal function- 
aries in any sense, but simply the powers of the great world. 
It is their function now to enable him to look upon his whole 
social situation from the outside, so that when he adopts it, he 
shall do so as a free spirit, and not as one who has been smoth- 
ered along into a relation which he has never been able to assess 
because he has never had the mental picture of anything else. 

The prevalence of this sort of ceremony seems to me one of 
the most remarkable exhibitions of the rightness of human 
instinct under the spell of religious consciousness. It amounts 
to an act of self-suppression on the part of the social group; 
but it is an act from which the group knows it will derive new 
strength, because the member which it will now receive will 
be a member bearing with him the trace of that wakening of 
personality from which all novelty and initiative must proceed. 
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The group profits by the process, which is in very summary 
form, the equivalent of our process of “‘higher education”’; 
but that fact does not alter the meaning of the process to the 
individual. Its meaning is that he has first found God as God 
is apart from society; and it is this greater God which enables 
him to receive and appropriate the meaning of the tribal gods 
and traditions. He receives these latter gods as depending 
upon the God of the wider world. 

Thus even primitive religion has its antisocial aspects; 
because primitive religion is engaged in creating individuals 
who have to bring about the later stages of religion. It does 
this both directly, as we have seen, and indirectly, as by 
developing the institution of property, which makes its porten- 
tous connections with individual greed, brings an alienation of 
neighbor from neighbor even while it enlarges the wit, the fore- 
sight, and the force of the human mind. This religiously 
developed institution will react by shaking the entire social 
structure, breaking up in time the old modes of coherence; 
and with the aid of war, which is in part its offspring, bringing 
into being new unions, territorial and municipal, which modify 
their social gods to suit the altered spiritual bond. Mean- 
while the active divinities in this process are certainly not those 
passive divinities which so serenely accept the mutations of 
historic fortune. 

But come at once to the highest stage of religion, where 
whatever principles we find true should hold true in the highest 
measure, and see if there God has not settled nearer toward 
identification with the social spirit. What do we find? We 
find, perhaps to our astonishment, that religion seems to have 
turned its back upon the whole social undertaking; not merely 
by sustaining a momentary retreat, as in the initiation program, 
but by expressly calling its followers to renounce this world 
and seek their treasure in quite another. 

It does not appear to me that the religion of the social spirit 
has taken the full measure of this phenomenon of religious 
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history. Social religion is inclined to say that “the sense 
of God is closely bound up with social solidarity, and that 
when society is disintegrating or full of conflict God becomes 
unreal and remote”’; that in our own age, for example, as an 
age of transition “‘it is hard to believe in God because we behold 
his face in troubled waters.” This, I think, should be the case if 
the thesis of social religion were true. But the history of reli- 
gion seems to show that at its culminating point the exact 
opposite is true. 

Not when the human society is solidary and prosperous, 
but when it is threatened, or overwhelmed, or morally bankrupt 
does the religious spirit reach it highest development. I will 
not quote here in explanation the remark of Hegel to the effect 
that it was first in the Roman world that the soul was thor- 
oughly lost. But I will remind you of the judgment of one who 
would probably reject any technical designation as either 
philosopher or Christian. Let me quote a passage from 
Gilbert Murray’s Four Stages of Greek Religion: 

Any one who turns from the great writers of classical Athens, say 
Sophocles or Aristotle, to those of the Christian era must be conscious 
of a great difference of tone. There is a change in the whole relation of 
the writer to the world about him. The quality is not specifically 
Christian: it is just as marked in the Gnostics and Mithras-worshippers 
asin the Gospels. ... . It ishard to describe. It isa rise of asceticism, 
of mysticism, in a sense, of pessimism; a loss of self-confidence, of hope 
in this life and of faith in normal human effort; a despair of patient 
enquiry, a cry for infallible revelation; an indifference to the welfare 
of the state, a conversion of the soul to God. 

It is an atmosphere in which the aim of the good man is not so much 
to live justly, to help the society to which he belongs and enjoy the 
esteem of his fellow creatures; but rather by means of a burning faith, 
by contempt for the world and its standards, by ecstasy, suffering, and 
martyrdom, to be granted pardon for his unspeakable unworthiness, 
his immeasurable sins. There is an intensifying of certain spiritual 


emotions; an increase of sensitiveness, a failure of nerve..... 
I do not depreciate the religions that followed on this movement by 
describing the movement itself as a “failure of nerve.” Mankind has 
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not yet decided which of two opposite methods leads to the fuller and 
deeper knowledge of the world: the patient and sympathetic study of 
the good citizen who lives in it, or the ecstatic vision of the saint who 
rejects it. 


In the days of this movement of which Gilbert Murray speaks 
Rome itself was a political success; but the movement did not 
spring from that success; it sprang from Asia Minor, from 
Thrace, from Greece, from Persia, from Egypt, from Palestine, 
the regions of political and social failure. And what we pre- 
serve today as the most precious fruit of that movement is a 
religion that most clearly demands the subordination of all 
social interests and ties, even the tie of the family, to the love 
of a divine object which transcends every human object. 
This divine object manifests itself in a kingdom which is to 
have a career in this world; it is not hostile to association nor to 
earthliness as principles; it intends to confirm them, not to 
abolish them; but as a condition of confirming them, it de- 
mands that the passion of man shall finds its primary object 
outside of them. It must love first that which is not of this 
world and never can be. It is not alone the individual, it is 
society also, that must lose its life in order to save it. 

And if we can penetrate into the secrets of subsequent social 
history, we may perhaps be justified in saying with a great 
historian of Europe, that had the religious consciousness not 
reached this point of fixing its attention upon that which was 
so far outside all definite social aims as to be non-tribal, non- 
national, non-familial, non-political, in brief, universal, Europe 
could, in all probability, never have succeeded in reaching a 
coherent political order. An antisocial religion made modern 
Europe possible. 


VI. THE METAPHYSICS OF THE CASE 


We have proceeded so far empirically, by the aid of the 
psychology of religion and the history of religion. Not wholly 
empirically, because our reading both of psychology and of 
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history has been an interpretation of the facts, and not a mere 
rehearsal of them. But we must live by interpretation; we 
cannot live by facts alone. 

It would be possible to leave our case at this point. But 
it would be incomplete without an indication of the source of 
the interpretation we have adopted. The source of every 
interpretation lies in one’s metaphysics, that is, in one’s belief 
about the ultimate nature of the world he lives in. Let me 
then sketch very briefly, and therefore somewhat dogmatically, 
a few propositions from which our view logically depends. 

1. Every finite being is a dependent being; and in particular 
every empirical knower is a dependent being.—Thus, when we 
sum up reality in convenient dichotomies, as ‘“‘man and his 
world,” we consider man as one thing and his environment as 
another thing, each limited by the other. Each of these 
partial beings is dependent; in this case, each is dependent to 
some extent on the other: but the presumption is that depend- 
ence upon dependencies points to an independent which is not 
the mere sum of the two parts. 

But in this case, too, the man is an empirical knower of his 
world; that is, he has to accept what is given him as fact. As 
a mental being, then, he is dependent on what is presented to 
him. He is not self-sufficient. 

2. Society, or community, 1s a dependent being.—Society is 
dependent in each of the two ways in which individual men 
are dependent. For society is a member of a pair—society 
and its environment. Society is also, as a mental being, an 
empirical knower. 

But society is dependent in a third respect: it depends on 
the prior being of its members. 

Every society is an organization of persons; and “ organiza- 
tion” is a relation between terms. The terms in this case are 
not the same in and out of the relationship; but they are not 
wholly constituted by this relationship. For they are identical 
terms in other relationships, such as the relation of the indi- 
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vidual mind to its empirical objects, which are more funda- 
mental to its being. 

We say that the other relationships are more fundamental 
for the following reason: 

3. Society or community is a matter of degree, not merely a 
matter of fact; the degree of association depends on a mental 
rapprochement of the terms associated; and this, in turn, depends 
on the relation of those members to a being not identical with any 
of them.—Community, it will be admitted, is never a finished 
fact. We are always more or less intimate with one another; 
always more or less involved in our social environment. We 
do not always feel it our present ideal to be more intimate or 
involved than we actually are. And if we in any case wish to 
be more intimate we do not always find that we can beso. We 
cannot become so by direct effort of will. In the one case, we 
make conditions of intimacy; in the other we find that 
conditions are imposed upon us. 

The essence of these conditions may be stated thus. We 
can approach one another, and can bear to approach one 
another, only in so far as we at the same time maintain our 
“selves,” or as we maintain “reality” and “truth.” Thus 
one who sacrifices truth for the sake of a friendship finds that 
the friendship is so far sacrificed and cannot be kept by main 
force of will. The same holds of all human relations. 

Society, then, depends on a prior relation of individual 
minds to that which is true; and that which is true is, in its 
most obvious aspect, the world of nature. 

4. But nature also is a dependent being.—Hence society 
depends ultimately on the relation of individual minds to that 
upon which nature itself depends. We need not here inquire 
what this independent being is. We shall so far beg the reli- 
gious question as to say that God is the independent being, or 
that God controls the universe; merely because whatever 
controls the universe is God. That is the deed, of all deeds, 
of Deity, in which religion is primarily interested. 
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Worship is the effort to approach this reality. It aims to 
go behind whatever is dependent, and whatever is merely ideal 
or not yet actualized. Society will not do for an object of 
worship, for society is itself dependent on worship. It is depend- 
ent on worship because it is dependent on truth. In its 
dependence on truth it is manifestly dependent on science, 
which gives the truth of Nature—and no religion dare leave 
Nature out; but worship penetrates to the truth behind 
Nature, and there establishes the ultimate social bond. 

Hence the common religious instinct of mankind has been 
right. It reveres society, because it is in fact dependent on 
society for the fulness of its life; but its deeper concern, its 
essentially religious concern, is for what the Universe apart 
from society is going to do with us—what it will do with us, 
for instance, when society is through with us. 

I was speaking not long ago with a Japanese friend about 
the rites of the Shinto religion, asking him whether there was 
anything corresponding to the sacraments of baptism or matri- 
mony. He said that marriage was usually the occasion for a 
social feast, but not for a religious ceremony; further, that, 
an infant is commonly taken by its mother, during the first 
few months of its life, to a local shrine, and there consecrated 
to the service of the community spirit (I alter his language to 
show its connection with our argument). But, he said, the 
main religious ceremony is that called out by death; so much so 
that the Japanese are often unpleasantly affected by the com- 
parative casualness of the Christian burial. The great deed 
of the God of Shinto piety begins, it would seem, when society 
has taken leave of the soul, having, for better or for worse, 
done what destiny has given it to do for that soul. And in 
this respect, the divine power of Shinto piety is the divine 
Power of the piety of all mankind. 
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In the rapid transformation of thought and life which is 
sweeping over Eastern Asia as a result of the impact of West- 
ern civilization upon oriental culture, there is one phase that 
is being watched with special interest by students of the 
history of religions on account of what it portends for the 
spiritual future of the oriental peoples in particular and of the 
world in general, namely, the reaction of the old native reli- 
gions to modern influences. The disruptive effect of modern 
science upon ancient faiths is well known, but it is not to be 
supposed that the latter are so valueless and discredited as 
to succumb readily to the onslaught of new ideas and pass 
out of existence quietly without an effort at self-defense. On 
the contrary, the danger that faces them serves often as a 
powerful stimulus to rouse the old religions to renewed ac- 
tivity and reformation in an attempt to adapt themselves to 
changed conditions and so retain their hold upon the loyalty 
of their followers. A classic instance of this kind in European 
religious history is the so-called Counter-Reformation within 
the Roman church and the accelerated development of its 
missionary zeal immediately following the Protestant Refor- 
mation. We find today in India reform movements within 
Hinduism, as indicated by the organization of the Brahma 
Samaj and similar bodies; in Japan, the nationalization of 
Shinto and the active revival of Buddhism; and in China the 
frustrated attempt to make Confucianism the state religion 
of the republic and lately signs of awakening in Chinese 
Buddhism, after centuries of quiescent existence. 
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It will be recalled that in the history of Buddhism, China 
occupies a very important place. It was here that reformed 
or Mahayana Buddhism received its greatest development and 
from here spread into Korea and Japan. In the sixth century 
when Buddhism was threatened with extinction in the land 
of its birth, Bodhidharma, the twenty-eighth Indian Patriarch, 
removed his seat from India to China and became the first 
Chinese Patriarch, thus making China the center of the Bud- 
dhist church of that time. Modern students of Buddhism know 
that for much of our knowledge of the life and teachings of 
Sakyamuni and of the history of India and its condition in the 
time of the founder, we are indebted to the records of the 
Chinese pilgrims, Fah-hsien, Hiuen-tsang, and I-ching, who 
visited India in the fourth and seventh centuries and spent 
years of research there. Only through the French transla- 
tion of Renusault in 1837 did any of these records become 
first available for Western scholars, and it is interesting to 
note in passing that the exact birthplace of Buddha was not 
located until toward the end of the nineteenth century with 
the help of data found in those records. While it is correct to 
say, as Fenollosa and others have done, that China owes much 
of its finest in literature and art. to Buddhism, it is equally 
correct to say that Buddhism in its historic development and 
expansion owes much to China. China is still the largest Bud- 
dhist country in the world, and in its language the most com- 
plete and extensive canon of Mahayana Buddhism is to be 
found. What will become of Buddhism in China will largely 
determine the fate of that religion in Asia, and on this 
account the present manifestation of new life-currents run- 
ning through this old faith in China is of unusual interest 
and significance. 

The reform movement in Chinese Buddhism began a little 
over ten years ago in the closing decade of the now defunct 
Manchu Dynasty. Those were thrilling days for the nation, 
astir in its every part with new life. Within the compass of 
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those ten short years were crowded together events of tremen- 
dous moment, such as had never occurred at any other time 
in the history of Eastern Asia. The year 1898 saw the abor- 
tive launching of the educational and political reforms by 
Emperor Kuang-hsu in collaboration with K’ang Yu-wei, 
which brought down upon them the fury of the then reac- 
tionary Empress Dowager and resulted in the virtual imprison- 
ment of the Emperor and the flight of K’ang from the country. 
Two years later, in 1900, came the cataclysm of the Boxer 
Uprising, the humiliation of the Imperial Court and its 
ignominious flight to far-away Si-an-fu. When the Empress 
Dowager returned to Peking she was a wiser woman, and 
espoused the cause of reform. In 1904-5 the war between 
Japan and Russia was fought and the spectacular victory of 
Japan over the forces of the northern Octopus stirred the 
hearts of all Asiatic peoples with new hopes and ambitious 
dreams of the future. In 1908 the Imperial Court, after hav- 
ing sent special commissions to Japan and Europe for the 
study of constitutional government, and having received their 
favorable report, announced a program for the gradual trans- 
formation of the government into a constitutional monarchy 
and authorized self-government for the provinces and districts. 
Had the program been worked out to its culmination, China 
would have been a constitutional monarchy in 1913. But 
something happened which deflected the course of events. 
In 1908 occurred the mysterious death of Emperor Kuang- 
hsu, still in his thirties, simultaneously with the Empress Dow- 
ager, and with the strong hand of the old lady withdrawn from 
the helm the ship of state drifted into a condition which set 
the stage for the Revolution of rort. 

It was in those days of national self-consciousness and 
social and political upheaval, which wrought havoc to con- 
ventional attitudes and antiquated traditions, that the Bud- 
dhist church first felt the shock of changed times and the 
challenge of the new day. For better self-preservation and 
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expression the Chung Hua Fu Chiao Tsung Hui (Chinese 
National Buddhist Society) was organized under the leader- 
ship of Chi Ch’an Ho Shang, abbot of Tien T’ung Ssu 
Monastery, Ningpo. The inauguration meeting was held at 
Liu Yun Ssu Monastery, Shanghai, in April, 1910, and an 
ambitious program was adopted, of which the following were 
its chief provisions (free translation): 


1. This society is formed by the union of all Buddhist monks. 

2. With branches all over the country, it exercises supervision over 
all the monasteries and monks. 

3. All monks, formally admitted into the Order, are given certificates 
attesting to their membership in the society. 

4. No monk is permitted to receive any pupil [candidate for the 
Order] unless the candidate is a bona fide applicant and of good family. 

5. No monastery is permitted to alienate any of its property without 
authorization from the society. 

6. Observance of monastic rules should be strictly enforced; for 
violation of the same rules, monks are to be punished. 

7. Seminaries for the training of candidates for the Order are to be 
established, and in it Buddhist scriptures and Chinese classics are to be 
taught. 

8. Persons under twenty years of age are not to be admitted into 
the Order; also those who have not had three years’ theological training. 

g. For monks to hire themselves out for the performance of funeral 
services, especially appearing in funeral processions, is considered 
derogatory to the dignity of the monastic order, and so the practice is 
to be strictly prohibited. 


We note that the society aimed to purify the monastic 
order of its existing evils. Of them, the two most prominent 
are the ignorance of the monks in the elements of their own 
religion and the mercenary spirit of the monks in rendering 
their religious services to the people, hence the emphasis 
placed upon better theological preparation of the candidates 
and the prohibition of the monks taking part in the funeral 
services. 

Other societies that appeared at that time in different parts 
of the country were: Fo Chiao Kung Hui (the Buddhist 
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Church Club), Chung Hua Wang Man Tsu Hui (the Yellow 
Swastika Society, corresponding to the Red Cross Society in 
its objects), Fo Chiao Chin Te Hui (Buddhist Moral Endeavor 
Society), Fo Hsueh Yen Kyeu She (Buddhist Research 
Society), etc. Two magazines were published as organs of 
the new movement: Fo Chiao Ts’ung Pao (Buddhist Mis- 
cellany) and Fo Chiao Yueh Pao (Buddhist Monthly). 

This was the first wave of Buddhist revival. In its 
nature it was political rather than spiritual, and it resulted 
in better organization rather than moral reformation. As a 
reaction to external circumstances enthusiasm surged high at 
first, but there was nothing within the Order to uphold it, 
and so, when the first impetus had spent itself, the movement 
fell to pieces. One by one the activities such as educational 
and charitable institutions, lectures and magazines were given 
up, and the various societies, which had sprung up like mush- 
rooms, disappeared as quickly. 

In justice to the movement it must be said that the Revo- 
lution of 1911, which resulted in the formation of the Republic, 
was at least in part responsible for the breakdown of the 
revival. The spirit of the Revolution was_ iconoclastic, 
especially toward monastic Buddhism, and the Republican 
government has not dealt kindly with it. Although the 
constitution has promised religious liberty and equality of 
treatment to all religions, yet the government has seen fit 
to exercise stringent supervision over Buddhism. In doing 
this it is merely keeping up the tradition of the past dynasties 
which had always looked upon Buddhism as a ward of the 
state, owing to the fact that historically Buddhism was intro- 
duced into China through royal patronage and had been 
more or less dependent for its support upon the munificence 
of the imperial court. Perhaps the other reason for govern- 
ment supervision is that official China, being Confucianist in 
its political and social philosophy, is always apprehensive of 
a religion which values monastic life as superior to the life of 
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the household and so thinks that it should be carefully guarded 
against too successful a propagation lest it weaken the state 
which is built, according to Confucian tenets, upon the family 
as its cornerstone. 

Whatever the motive behind the governmental policy, soon 
after the political reorganization of the country was fairly 
well in hand, President Yuan Shi-kai, first president of the 
Republic, ordered to be promulgated through Parliament in 
1915, “Regulations for Government Supervision of Temples 
and Monasteries.’” While these regulations were supposed to 
apply to Buddhist and Taoist institutions without discrimina- 
tion, it was clear that owing to the fact that Buddhist institu- 
tions far outnumber those of the Taoist faith and that Taoism 
has no monks anyway, the regulations would fall more heavily 
upon the Buddhists—in fact, that was the intention of the 
government. The government justified itself by arguing that 
temples and monasteries are public institutions and many 
of them are of historic and artistic importance, and so super- 
vision was necessary to prevent their falling into private hands. 
The chief features of the regulations are: (1) registration of 
temples and monasteries, monks and nuns; (2) taxation of 
temple property: (3) non-alienation of temple property; (4) 
subjection of religious activities and preaching services to 
police regulation. 

This action brought forth vehement protest from the 
Buddhists, and because of this protest and also of the fall 
of the Yuan régime in 1916, the regulations were not enforced. 
But in retaliation for the protest, the government closed down 
the National Buddhist Society, on the pretext that its exist- 
ence was inimical to public safety. The society was reorgan- 
ized after Yuan’s fall, but in 1917 it was again closed by the 
government, at the time when the regulations were put into 
effect. 

As an illustration of the way the government has dealt 
with Buddhist establishments, when pressed by circumstances, 
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we recall the fate of Lung Hua Ssu, an ancient and famous 
monastery in the western suburb of the city of Shanghai. In 
prerepublican days, it enjoyed wide popularity, not only on 
account of its architecture but also of its beautiful rural sur- 
roundings. In the springtime its courtyards were thronged with 
pilgrims and children who came to worship and to enjoy the 
many-colored peach blossoms for which the countryside around 
the temple is famous. Then came the Revolution of 1911 and 
with it the battalions of new soldiers in khaki uniforms. Some 
of them were despatched to Shanghai for its protection. But 
there were no barracks and the government had no money 
to build them. Someone with a business mind, but little 
capacity for spiritual values, suggested that the commodious 
equipment of Lung Hua Ssu was available and the army 
could have it for less than a song, for the monks were power- 
less to resist. And so one morning soldiers came, turned out 
the monks, and established themselves there. That was 
eight years ago and the khaki-uniformed soldiers are still 
there. The droning voices of the bonzes in their chanting, 
the temple bells, and the footsteps of pilgrims in springtime 
have all disappeared, and in their place one hears the mingled 
notes of the bugle and the drum, and the measured thud of 
the soldiers’ boots resounding in the yards as they practice the 
goose step to the rhythm of the “Left-Right” of the leader. 
A sight which one can hardly forget on entering the main 
hall is to see in place of the beautiful tapestries, candlesticks, 
kneeling stools, and burning lamps—the paraphernalia of 
worship and adoration—the entire floor space crowded with 
stacks of rifles with shining bayonets, soldiers’ kits and camp- 
beds—the paraphernalia of warfare and destruction. But in 
the center there remains the majestic image of Buddha, seated 
on a raised platform, with the serene and unperturbed face, 
looking down upon this strange sight with infinite pity in his 
eyes for poor humanity thus gone astray, yet patiently waiting 
for its return to the path of peace and brotherly love. To see 
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this is truly to see the abomination of desolation standing in 
the holy place, but military necessity knows no sanctity. 

The failure of the first wave of Buddhist revival to achieve 
spiritual results was in large measure due to the lack of a 
truly great spiritual leader. Now such a leader seems to have 
appeared in the person of T’ai Shu Fa Sz, a monk of great 
learning and saintly character, and with his appearance has 
commenced the second wave of Buddhist revival. As the first 
was political in nature, the second is essentially spiritual. A 
genuine desire to reform monasticism, to reconstruct Buddhist 
theology according to modern philosophy, and to promote 
human welfare on the basis of the teachings of Buddha is 
the dominant note. Instead of attempting to organize a 
nation-wide society to include all Buddhists, spiritually 
minded monks and laymen have united to form a society for 
the working out of the new ideas and aims and adopted for it 
the significant name of Bodhi (Enlightenment) Society. The 
objects of the new organization are set forth in the following 
words: 

1. To propound the essence of Mahayana Buddhism so that opposi- 
tion may be dissolved, doubts removed, faith strengthened, religion 
energized, and mankind transformed into saintly and heavenly beings. 

2. To propagate the essence of Mahayana Buddhism, so that the 
wicked may be led into lovingkindness, the selfish persons to righteous- 


ness, the wise to thirst for the doctrine, the strong to love of virtue, and 
the struggling misery-filled world transformed into a place of peace and 


happiness. 


Membership requirements are high. To be a member one 
must express sympathy for the objects of the society and 
faith in the Three Treasures (Buddha, Law, and Order); he 
must also declare the Four Great Vows (to save all beings, to 
destroy all passions, to know and teach others to know the 
law, and to lead others to understand the teachings of Buddha) 
and observe the Ten Commandments (not to kill, not to steal, 
not to commit adultery, not to lie, not to exaggerate, not to 
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slander, not to be double-tongued, not to covet, not to be 
angry, not to be heretical). Besides these he has to be dili- 
gent in the study of the sutras and observance of rules of 
fasting, meditation, and charity. The society was first formed 
in 1915. 

For effective propaganda the society publishes a monthly 
magazine, called Hai Chao Yin (the Voice of the Sea Waves). 
It aims to lift the voice of Mahayana Buddhism for the 
guidance of mankind tossed as it is by the waves of modern 
thought. The magazine contains (1) exposition of Buddhist 
doctrines, as, for instance, a new commentary of “ Mahayana 
Craddhotpada-castra’”’ (Awakening of Faith); (2) apologetics 
or defense of the faith in face of modern criticism; (3) 
advocacy of reformation, as reorganization of the monastic 
order; (4) testimonials: stories of conversion experience, 
lives of saintly devotees, etc.; (5) critical review of works on 
religion and philosophy, especially on Buddhism. It is of 
high literary quality and is edited by T’ai Shu Fa Sz himself. 

About the early life of the new leader little is known. He 
is much sought after for spiritual advice and for conducting 
lecture and devotional meetings. His writings are read 
extensively and through them he exercises great influence 
upon thinking men and women of the day. He has travelled 
in Japan and there met some of the leaders of Japanese Bud- 
dhism. From his autobiographical sketch which appeared in 
the first issue of the Hai Chao Yin, the following is extracted, 
as showing the spirit of the man: 

T’ai Shu, in youth, did not know Buddhism. Later I was attracted 
to it and I studied deeply into Buddhist books. After some time 
knowledge of the Buddha came to me like a pearl, lost and found again, 
and with it, as with a mirror, I was enabled to see clearly through the 
changes of this life and the world. 

Toward the last days of the Tsing (Manchu) Dynasty, the wish 
gradually formed within me of applying the law of Buddha for the 


harmonizing of the philosophies of ancient and modern times and of 
the east and the west, and of leading the nations of the whole world to 
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follow the teachings of Sakyamuni. Since then, during the past decade, 
through circumstances favorable and unfavorable, whether travelling 
abroad or staying at home, whether engaged in mundane affairs or 
retired in lonely hermitage, this wish has not for one moment been 
permitted to leave my mind. 

Then the European War broke out. Added to the rottenness of 
the inward life of man, was the brutal struggle of the outward world. 
I was convinced of the magnitude of the human calamity, which like a 
wagon-load of hay on fire could not be extinguished with a cupful of 
water. 

Since it was ordained that I should wait until the ripe time to carry 
out my wish, I decided to make use of the waiting to exercise my religion 
[contemplation], and so I “shut myself”? on Pootoo Island for three 
years. 

After that, I travelled in Japan and Taiwan and wherever conven- 
ient I preached the doctrine. [He published afterward an account of 
his travels. ] 

The next year, I was invited to visit the South Sea Islands [where 
there are colonies of prosperous Chinese emigrants]. I formed the idea 
of building a National Monastery. My observation leads me to feel 
that the monastic institutions in our country have fallen away from 
ancient pure ideals and are corrupt beyond reform. If I could raise 
the fund from people abroad, I would build the national monastery 
[as model of renewed and purified monasticism]. If I should fail to 
attain my object I would reconcile myself to the life of a wandering men- 
dicant and, leaning upon Buddha’s mercy, thus travel to my life’s end. 

When I was at Pootoo, some earnest devotees requested me to 
lecture on ‘“Wei-shi-lun” [Shastra Vidyamatrasiddhi]. I talked to 
them about my wish to reform monastic institutions and my plan to 
go south. They also saw the works I have written. They strongly 
advised against the southern trip at the time as the European War was 
at its height, and it would be difficult to raise money there, but urged me 
to publish my works and to organize a society for the promotion of 
Buddhism in China as the first step of my larger plans. And so we 
organized the ‘“‘ Bodhi Society” in Shanghai . . 

[Mentioned plans for establishment of Buddhist University, model 
monasteries for training preachers, encouraging philanthropies, etc., 
also raising fund for trip around the world in the interest of Buddhism.] 

Lately I have been living in Chin-Van Yuan Monastery, on the side 
of the Western Lake, Hangchow. Here I had desired to live quietly for 
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the practice of contemplation, but the members of the Bodhi Society 
have asked me to edit a new magazine, called Hai Chao Yin [the Voice 
of Sea Waves] to meet the needs of the time. I have consented to do 
it for one year, as the work is congenial to my original wish, and so for 
this year, I have decided to lay aside other work and devote myself to 
editing the magazine. What of the future, a year hence, none could 
foretell. But at the close of ten thousand years, the Tathagata will 
surely raise up men to establish the Law and spread it throughout the 
world of the living. I shall wait awhile. 

[Dated 20th Day of 11th Moon of 2946th year after Buddha (1920)] 
—H.C. Y., Vol. I. 

T’ai Shu, being a monk himself, is fully conscious of the 
weakness of the Buddhist church (1) in the lack of efficient 
organization for propagation of the religion, and (2) in the 
corruption of the monastic order, and so he has addressed 
himself to the task of reorganization and reformation. He 
proposes to have a national system embracing preaching chapels 
and parishes in every city, a certain number of monasteries 
and charitable institutions in each province, and a national 
monastery and university in the capital city of the country. 
As a part of the national institution he would have a library 
containing an extensive collection of Buddhist literature and 
a museum for Buddhist art. Into the museum he would have 
all images moved, so that other buildings could be free of them. 
Belonging as he does to the Dhyana or Meditation School, 
founded by Bodhidharma in the sixth century, T’ai Shu is 
opposed to idolatry and tolerates it only as an accommoda- 
tion to the weakness of the masses. As to the monks, he would 
encourage manual labor as an antidote to laziness and would 
encourage more time being spent for meditation and study 
for spiritual development. In his account of his travels in 
Japan and Taiwan he had a brief reference to his daily life 
to the effect that it has been his practice to spend at least 
three or four hours every day in meditation, and he has never 
allowed a day to pass without it, even the busiest day, during 
the past ten years. How far he will be able to carry out the 
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reforms he has conceived in his mind only time will show. 
Meanwhile he has been influential in winning many serious- 
minded men and women to the pursuit of the religious (mon- 
astic) life. 

In the spring of 1920, three men renounced the world and 
entered the Order together, adopting as their religious names, 
Great Mercy, Great Awakening and Great Valour. They were 
litterati and had served the Republic in public life, but were 
converted through the preaching of T’ai Shu to become teachers 
of the Law of Buddha. On taking the step each person wrote 
out a statement giving his reasons for his action. On reading 
these statements, which appeared in the Hai Chao Yin, one 
realizes what a strong appeal the simple gospel of Buddha 
still makes on the minds of men and women in the East, who, 
dissatisfied with existing conditions in life, are seeking a way 
of escape whereby they could rise above the turmoil and 
adversities of troublesome life, be free from the shackles of 
circumstances, and have peace of mind. in the practice of 
self-discipline, of strenuously controlling and suppressing one’s 
insatiable desires—the root of all misery in the world—that 
Buddha taught twenty-five centuries ago, men feel they have 
found the way of salvation for themselves and for others, and 
having found it they become, like Buddha himself, fervent 
messengers in bringing the truth to others. The following, 
taken from one of the above-mentioned statements, expresses 
the spirit of the present movement in Buddhism: 

The Law of Buddha is the most true, most excellent, most profound, 
and most universal way for all phenomenal and supra-phenomenal 
worlds—unexcelled and the only one—because it meets the sore need 
of the world, which is spiritual, of the heart. Let us consider the recent 
world-war as a case to the point. Did it not arise on account of the 
greed, ignorance, and madness of human egotism? The greater the 
desire, the greater the seeking; blind movement leading to blind steps; 
eager for struggle, eager for victory; false grappling, false possession ;— 
from such activity [deeds] on the part of many there has resulted the 
world calamity. To go forward with such a heart, unchanged, then, 
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the more one tries to restore order, the greater will be the chaos. And 
so to seek for true, universal and permanent peace and happiness, the only 
way efficacious is for everyone to be willing in his heart to reduce desire, 
to be contented, to cease struggling, and relinquish one’s hold. Hence 
my conviction that world-salvation requires the Law of Buddha. But 
this cannot be accomplished without my earnestly and speedily proclaim- 
ing the Law among men. To do this, the best way is for me to 
strengthen my will, study the doctrine and thus prepare myself to give 
my personal testimony of faith. Hence the primary step of entering 
the Order. My now doing this, namely, leaving family and society and 
learning the Law of Buddha is to prepare myself for the task of saving 
the world with the Law. It is not dissimilar to my previous action of 
leaving home and studying Military Art to prepare myself for the task 
of saving my own country. The difference is that previously my aim 
was the salvation of my country and people, while now my aim is the 
salvation of all living creatures.—H. C. Y., Vol. I. 


Not only are men renouncing the world and entering the 
monastic order, but educated women are doing it also. In 
Hai Chao Yin was published a remarkable letter written by 
a young woman to T’ai Shu for spiritual advice. Documents 
of this kind, recording as this does the inner spiritual life in 
non-Christian religions, are not common or easily accessible, 
and so we have given below the letter as a whole. 


At present, Buddhism has deteriorated and reached the lowest ebb. 
The main reason is the corruption of monastic orders, male and female. 
The monks and nuns do not know how to save themselves, not to think 
of their saving others. Not one out of a hundred can keep the discipline 
and read the sutras. This is indeed most sad. So I think we cannot 
hope for improvement of the condition unless there come forward monks 
and nuns, of genuine motive for saving the world, with deep knowledge 
of the Law and respect for the Order, (1) to purify the monastic life 
and (2) to propagate the religion. But how few are such choice spirits, 
like your reverend self, and others [mentioned by name]. If only more 
would take up the monastic vow! But some say that one may serve 
Buddha without laying aside family and social life. In my opinion, at 
the present time, to purify monastic life and propagate the religion, it 
is absolutely necessary to shave off the hair and enter the Order. I am 
therefore greatly surprised to read in one of the numbers of the Magazine 
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that you, reverend Sir, wrote, “The best way is to practice bodhi with- 
out forsaking the world [becoming a monk].” Now, you, reverend Sir, 
are yourself a monk; why then advise others against becoming monks ? 
There must be a reason. Will you instruct me? 

Formerly I was a student at a school, and was not inclined to 
believe in Buddhism. Later unconsciously my faith sprang up and then 
I became convinced that the Law of Buddha is the absolute and only 
true religion, unbounded and most lovable. So at the age of 19, I made 
a vow before Buddha, that in this life I would never marry but give my 
life to Him as a nun. I have kept this vow for four years, and many 
times I wanted to shave off my hair, but was prevented by my parents. 
I am sorry that I cannot be a nun early in life. I have three friends 
with the same mind. One is married, but she daily thinks of shaving 
off her hair and “forsaking the world’’; only she is prevented from doing 
so by her husband. But she is persuading him to become a monk, and 
I won’t be surprised if they two should “forsake the world” together 
before the endof the year. [For a girl to be able to shave off her hair 
and be a nun it is the most happy thing. Now-a-days some nuns com- 
plain that their lives are unhappy, while the lives of lay-folk are happy. 
I really cannot understand their way of thinking.] The other two 
friends were both my school-mates. One is called “Pure root”; she 
has no parents, but a brother,—none to prevent her—and so she became 
a nun in the spring of last year. The other is only 18 and yet her deter- 
mination to “forsake the world” is unusually strong. This year her 
mother wanted to betroth her to someone, and so she decided to leave 
home secretly. I recommended her to a certain nunnery. Of us four, 
two have already realized their wish, leaving my cousin and myself 
outside of the fold. I feel grieved and also envious of their good 
fortune. 

At first we thought that by becoming nuns we would escepe from 
the world’s misery and sorrow, enjoy peace, and work off by penance 
some of our sinfulness. Furthermore, by becoming nuns we sisters 
could live together and never be separated, which is supreme joy. 

But now after reading Hai Chao Yin, we know that “to forsake 
the world” is to benefit others, not ourselves. Having known this my 
will to be a nun has become stronger than ever. I wish that I could 
now and here shave off my hair. I have a few questions which I hope 
my Master in the Law will answer fully. I shall be most grateful: 
(1) How could one secure parents’ and elders’ consent? (2) Failing to 
secure the consent, could one be justified in secretly leaving home and 
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entering the Order? (3) How could one get rid of the emotion of love ? 
(4) Could one abandon one’s husband and be a nun? (5) Is it right to 
persuade one’s wife, husband, or others to “‘forsake the world”? (6) 
Is it right to abandon one’s children and become a nun? (7) If I were 
a man I would have chosen you, Sir, as my Teacher, but being a woman 
that is not proper. Could you recommend to me a nunnery where I 
can go? 

In my study of the sutras, I have unfortunately none to teach me. 
I can only try my best to recite them, with or without true understand- 
ing. In case I come across passages I cannot understand, would you 
permit me to write you for help? 

. . . . Kindly reply through the magazine... . . 

[Signed: Purified Heart] 


P.S. I am determined, whatever happens, to shave off the hair this 
year. After becoming a nun, I propose to reform and change the life 
of the nunnery with all my might. I hope to ask your advice in the 
future.—H. C. Y., Vol. V. 


As yet this spiritual revival in Buddhism is confined to a 
small group of educated monks and lay brothers, and the vast 
mass of Buddhist monks and nuns (estimated at 400,000 monks 
and 10,000 nuns) are untouched by it. The latter still con- 
tinue their religious life in the conventional way, bow before the 
image of Buddha, repeat the sutras without understanding, 
and trust to the magic password Namo Omito Fo (Namu Amida 
Butsu)—“ Praise to Amida Buddha’’—for entry into “west- 
ern paradise” after death. The reformers have a great task 
before them in purifying and energizing the faith of this multi- 
tude. Will the revival succeed in transforming Buddhism 
to meet the changed conditions and demands of modern life, 
so that it will stand out in Asia as a rival to Christianity or 
Mohammedanism for centuries to come, or will the revival 
fail in its object and leave this ancient religion to the fate of 
ultimate extinction from internal corruption and external dis- 
ruption? The question is not easy to answer, but one feels 
that the essentially pessimistic spirit of Buddhism and its 
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conception of the worthlessness of life are fundamentally 
opposed to and incompatible with the buoyancy of the 
modern spirit and the modern conception of the worthfulness 
of life, and unless Buddhism is transformed to fit in with the 
new age, as a religion it has no vital message, although as a 
philosophy of life its influence will persist in men’s thinking. 
But Buddhism with its pessimistic spirit and outlook ampu- 
tated will no longer be itself, but become something else, 
although the name may remain. Buddhist reformers are try- 
ing hard to find a way out of the dilemma, and the prob- 
able course they will take, as indeed they have already done, 
is to return to Sakyamuni’s Ethics of the Middle Path and 
make it their creed and message. But in doing this the 
Buddhist reformers wil) meet with a serious difficulty in the 
question: What is the goal of the ethical life in a system 
that denies human personality and social reality? And so 
when one reviews the work of the reformers, so heroic and 
devoted in their efiort to stem the tide of disintegration and 
to build up the glory of their religion in a new age, one senses 
in them a feeling of loneliness, want of self-confidence, and 
the absence of genuine zest for lack of an adequate goal. We 
recall the pathos of what T’ai Shu, the leading reformer, 
said: ‘If I should fail to attain my object, I would reconcile 


myself to the life of a wandering mendicant, and, leaning upon 
Buddha’s mercy, travel thus to my life’s end.” 
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It may be taken for granted that few men enter the Chris- 
tian ministry from selfish motives. Were it merely a question 
of making money, the Christian ministry, as a vocation, would 
receive no consideration. For the young man who enters the 
ranks of the clergy is under no delusion in this particular, at 
least. Big financial returns are not expected. On the contrary, 
a certain amount of self-denial is anticipated. It is this devo- 
tion to Christian idealism that sustains him through those long 
years of preparation for his life’s task. While his friends are 
establishing themselves in the business world, he abandons him- 
self to four more years of grind and poverty in the hope of 
adequately equipping himseli for the work that lies before him. 

Once in the actual ministry, however, the young minister’s 
purposes often suffer in an unexpected way. So subtle is the 
transformation that comes over him that the change takes 
place before he is aware of it. He leaves the seminary for a 
position that pays a mere pittance, and soon discovers that it 
will take years of self-denial to free himself from the debts 
accumulated in school. True, he had not anticipated that the 
profession would be a bed of roses. But he had failed to 
realize the amount of strength and courage it takes to sacrifice 
in the midst of abundance. Were his lot cast among those 
less fortunate than himself, he would endure his privations 
without complaint. But he finds himself among a people 
who are comfortably situated, or who have, at least, some 
prospect of prosperity. Soon he finds himself raising the 
question, “‘Am I justified in sacrificing myself in the midst 
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of plenty, and for a people who can well afford to pay me a 
living wage?” The question becomes more acutely felt when 
he finds himself obligated to provide for a wife and children. 
Where is the parent of moderate means who does not wish for 
his children greater advantages than he himself enjoys? And 
a minister is not unlike the rest of men in this respect. He 
feels responsible for his family’s well-being, and wishes to save 
them from all unnecessary privations. What would happen to 
those he loves should permanent disability or death overtake 
him? From whence is coming the money to pay for his chil- 
dren’s education? How can he provide against the monetary 
ills of old age ?—are among the thoughts constantly upper- 
most in his mind. In short, the young minister’s idealism is 
threatened by the economic factor. 

There is another cause that even more seriously affects a 
young minister’s purposes. A little distance away a minister 
of the same denomination is drawing a salary considerably 
larger than hisown. The question immediately suggests itself, 
“Why should I be content to live on a mere pittance when 
larger salaries are to be had?”’ The Christian ministry offers 
as many opportunities for advancement as any other profes- 
sion. There are within most denominations all varieties of 
churches, paying from starvation wages to competent stipends. 
Why should not the young minister of meager salary qualify 
for a better paying position? Why should he not make his 
present charge a stepping-stone to something more remunera- 
tive? Is he not justified in seizing any offer that may come 
to him (regardless of the opportunities for service that his 
present location may present) that promises escape from eco- 
nomic serfdom? In a word, his temptation is to sacrifice 
his Christian idealism to economic expediency. Of course, he 
still intends to make service his life’s great purpose. But why 
can he not serve on a larger, just as well as on a smaller, 
salary? As a matter of fact, he has surrendered his ideal of 
disinterested service to material prosperity. 
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Once the young minister recognizes that he, too, is the 
victim of the competitive system, he will seek to discover, and 
to apply himself to, those methods and means that guarantee 
success. Experience will soon teach him that “quick returns”’ 
are of supreme value in the economic struggle in which he is 
engaged, and that tangible results in the form of increased 
money and members are generally accepted as signs of minis- 
terial ability. For the minister who is able to show an increase 
in the membership of, and attendance at, every department of 
the church’s activities under his care, and is able to raise the 
figures of his budget (especially for the support of his denomina- 
tional machinery), is invariably pronounced successful. The 
quicker and greater his returns, the better chance he stands of 
favorable recognition. 

What does this imply? It compels the young minister to 
enter into the keenest competition with the men, not only of 
his own, but of all denominations. His task is “to make 
good.” But such is the task of every other minister. It is 
necessary, therefore, that he shall effectively meet the challenge 
of his fellow-competitors. By some means, fair or foul, he 
must attract people to, and interest them in, his own specific 
religious organization. Service: becomes a secondary matter. 
He must learn the art of “catching” men for his own cause. 
To accomplish this, he must compete with every minister of 
the community in matters of advertising. Too much money 
is spent on advertisements to question its importance as a 
business asset. A well-established firm, organization, or pro- 
fession may regard further publicity unnecessary; but to the 
obscure—or where competition is keen—advertisements are 
of vital importance. It is therefore the task of the minister 
to excel his brethren of the profession in the art of advertis- 
ing. Nor can the young minister who is striving to further 
his personal interests afford to ignore the spice of novelty 
and variety. Novel methods, new “stunts,” striking innova- 
tions, ingenious competitions, and pleasing variations are not 
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to be disdained if the curiosity of the crowd is to be aroused. 
Of course, after he has attracted the unattached (granted he 
is honest enough to refrain from proselyting), there still 
remains the sphere of personal qualities to capture for himself. 
He must tower above the rest of his fellow-ministers either as 
a speaker or in social qualities; preferably in both. Fortu- 
nate is that young minister who, in addition to the other 
demands made of him, finds himself both the best speaker 
and most popular man among the preachers of the community 
in which he resides. . 

But the young minister finds himself engaged in more 
than a local struggle; he must compete with the men of his 
own denomination. There are numerous churches scattered 
throughout the country whose doors remain closed. This is 
due to the fact that their members are unable to support a 
minister. When we come to the better paying churches, the 
supply is found to be more than equal to the demand. There 
are always a large number of ministers who are waiting for an 
opportunity to improve their financial status. And advance- 
ment for the obscure man rests almost entirely with the denomi- 
national official under whose charge he happens to be. There 
are denominations whose churches are privileged full autonomy 
in the management of their local affairs. These not infre- 
quently select their ministers without consulting outside 
officials. To this class of church a young minister may 
be introduced and called through the recommendation of 
some friend. But until such time as he has won for himself 
a large circle of ministerial friends, or has achieved more than 
a local reputation, he must invariably look to his bishop or 
superintendent to recommend him to the consideration of 
other churches. It is, therefore, imperative that he should 
gain the approbation of those upon whom his chances for 
promotion depend. Ignoring all evidence of favoritism— 
found in church as well as all other relationships—our young 
friend must attract the attention of those under whose charge 
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he is. Here again, as in the case of the local situation, 
“numbers” are of primary importance. There lies on my 
desk as I write an official questionnaire relating to the Easter 
Membership Campaign now established as an annual custom 
in many of our Protestant churches. The information desired 
is, in brief, ‘How many members did you take into your 
church Easter Sunday? How many on Confession of Faith ? 
How many by letter? And what were the methods used to 
secure these results ?’’ However far removed the purpose of 
these questionnaires may be, the work of the young minister, 
as he answers or refuses to answer these questions, goes on 
record. ‘Results’ are made the test of his winter’s endeavors. 
The young minister knows that these returns are pouring into 
the office of his superintendent and that he must submit a 
glowing report if advancement is to be known. He is also 
fully aware that in his efforts to impress his denominational 
leaders with the merits of his claim to preference, he is compet- 
ing with the rest of his brethren of the ministry, especially 
those belonging to the class receiving a stipend comparable 
with his own. Nor is this all. If his financial status is to be 
improved, the young minister must get behind all denomina- 
tional programs, however unreasonable or exorbitant some of 
them may appear to be, and support his denominational 
machinery. The denominational machinery must of necessity 
depend upon the loyalty of the local church for its existence. 
Consequently, the local church is asked to share with the rest 
of the churches of the body politic the expenses incurred in 
extension work, missionary enterprises, educational activities, 
and in the general upkeep of the larger organization. Now 
the bigness of the machinery depends on the number and 
size of the churches within the sect in which it operates. The 
demand made of the local church is determined by the size 
of its budget. The funds at the disposal of those in office 
depend on the number of active churches within the 
denomination. The economic struggle is now more than 
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local. It has to do with sectarian competition in the widest 
sense. Sect is pitted against sect in its endeavors to capture 
new territory or to maintain and to expand the work already 
established. And the size of the denominational budget 
determines the number of its high-salaried official positions; 
for the greatness of responsibility involved in any office must 
be met by equally great ability, which, in turn, must 
be correspondingly remunerated. It is in the interests of 
sectarian officialdom, therefore, that the machinery shall not 
only be kept going, but that the denomination shall enlarge 
rather than diminish. Sectarian officials, too, are caught in 
the thrall of the competitive system. The denomination they 
serve must hold its own against the aggressiveness of other 
religious bodies, and, if possible, strengthen its position even 
at the expense of all other sects. And in the economic struggle 
in which the denomination is engaged, the sectarian official 
must rely on the local pastor for support. He depends on him 
for the execution of his programs and to raise his ever growing 
budgets. And the young minister knows that if ever he is 
to gain favor in the eyes of those above him, upon whom his 
welfare so largely hangs, he must meet their requirements, 
however exacting. ‘To make good”’ involves substantial 
increases in the church’s contributions for the wider denomina- 
tional program and activities. Insurgency may be tolerated 
in one who is too well established to be either hindered or 
destroyed; but the young minister soon learns that loyalty 
to the denominational machine pays better than open criticism 
or revolt. 

Several obvious evils resulting from this economic struggle 
as found in organized religion may be briefly stated. In the 
first place, the young minister is tempted, if not compelled, 
to sacrifice quality in his work to quantity. Many learn from 
bitter experience that such a thing as a thorough training of 
a group of young people for Sunday-school work does not 
count. It is not one of those things that looms up conspicu- 
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ously. Nor is there any special merit attached to the task of 
drilling a young men’s class or a congregation in the practical 
application of Christ’s teaching—teaching that will not only 
stand them in good personal stead, but will make for a better 
quality of Christian living, especially as it affects their human 
relationships. The young minister discovers that such service is 
at a discount in the economic struggle in which he is engaged. 
During at least the early years of his ministry, he cannot afford 
to lay out extensive and carefully evolved educational plans 
which require a period of years for their execution. His own 
economic struggle, as well as the demands of the church he 
serves, necessitate plans and methods that, in their working, 
bear evidence of progress. His primary task is to enlarge 
his membership rolls—church, Sunday school, young people’s 
society, etc.—to fill his church pews, and to increase his church 
budget. These are the things that count to his advantage. 
And oftentimes he so far forgets himself in his anxiety to give 
evidence of his worth as to violate the common ethical prin- 
ciples of honesty, truthfulness, and justice. He practices the 
shrewdest methods of the business world; never fails to take 
an undue advantage of a fellow-minister; succumbs to schemes 
of wholesale proselyting; and perverts all ethical sense in his 
efforts “to succeed.” 

The effect of the competitive system on the local church 
is no less pernicious and pronounced. In the first place, each 
church is out to procure the best possible man “in the market. ”’ 
It is not considered unethical for a church to hold out every 
inducement to persuade a minister to resign his present charge 
in its favor. If the church with which it is competing is able 
to raise its price, or the minister is unwilling to relinquish 
his work for the advantages offered him, then it must 
continue its quest in another direction. Churches not only 
recognize the right of a minister to further his material 
interests, but encourage him to do so by their own competitive 
methods. The young minister knows that if his work does 
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not show numerical gains, he will be asked to resign. He also 
knows that if ever he is to be invited to a better paying pas- 
torate his record of ministerial achievements must be satisfac- 
tory. Nor is this all. His work is judged by the conditions 
existing in the other churches of the community. If the church 
which a man serves is not enjoying as great prosperity as a 
neighboring church (apart from the methods used in securing 
that prosperity), his whole work is in danger of being under- 
estimated, depreciated, and discredited. His congregation 
grows restless and dissatisfied, and eventually calls for his 
resignation or removal, as the case might be. It is immaterial 
whether or not he is doing a more permanent piece of work 
than the minister whose prosperity they admire. Results, 
quick returns, are the things principally insisted upon in 
religious work; for these are made the standard and test of 
progress. Consequently, the most prevalent demand made of 
the modern minister is that he shall be a good business manager 
in the sense that the money expended on the institution in his 
charge must prove a profitable investment. He is called upon 
to compete successfully with the rest of the ministerial business 
men of the community. To be and to do this, he must possess 
all the qualifications of a good business manager. He must be 
neat in appearance, a good mixer, an expert organizer, an 
adept advertiser, qualified to run every department under 
his care, tactful, sociable, and jolly, especially with the young 
people, and an entertaining talker. An expert knowledge of 
the Bible, a broad outlook on life, an uncommon insight into 
the deep things of God, and a sane interpretation of life’s varied 
problems are not urgent as long as these other requirements 
are met. The quality of a minister’s work and message is, 
alas, too often sacrificed to pretentious statistics. And sooner 
or later the church suffers from the system under which it 
exists. We have reference now specifically to the smaller 
churches. They suffer from short pastorates. The same 
competitive method by which they secure a minister is respon- 
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sible for his quick departure. No time is allowed for a piece 
of good, educational, constructive work. Oftentimes they 
sufier from “watered stock.” They carry a bulk of worth- 
less material—people who are a hindrance rather than an 
asset to the church’s life. In their anxiety for “quick returns,” 
they lower the standard of Christian discipleship, depreciate 
the value of Christian fellowship, and make church member- 
ship perilously easy. All these things have a demoralizing 
effect on Christian living and the moral life of the community 
in which they are found. 

Two panaceas have been offered during recent years for 
the ills of the competitive system as found in organized religion. 
A great deal has been written and said on the overchurched 
community. On the assumption that there are such com- 
munities, a process of elimination has been urged whereby 
only such churches shall be allowed to exist as are able to 
pay a minister a living wage. Personally, I have often ques- 
tioned the moral right of religious leaders and journalists 
(men who, for the most part, live in large cities where they 
are within easy access of the church of their choice) to deter- 
mine the form of creed and worship to which any person must 
of necessity conform. Undoubtedly, there has been too little 
recognition of, and attention given to, the fact of religious 
temperament in approaches to, and conclusions arrived at, on 
the question of religious organic unity. Observation has 
brought home to the writer the fact that when the religious 
temperament is not adequately provided for, efficiency results 
in moral and economic loss rather than gain. 

There have also been, during recent years, serious efforts 
put forth by various denominations to secure a minimum 
wage for its ministers. No one questions the worthiness of 
such efforts. But a minimum wage does not solve the problem. 
As long as one minister draws a larger salary than another, 
the competitive system under which ministers and churches 
today exist, with all its concomitant ills and dangers, will 
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continue to menace organized religion. Neither a minimum 
wage nor schemes of federation can accomplish the end desired. 
The abolition of the system itself will provide the only correct- 
ive and cure so sorely needed. 

One often wonders why the current zeal for social reform 
does not seek more definite expression in reform within the 
church. Perhaps nowhere has the social question received 
greater consideration during the past decade than in religious 
journals and conferences. One has grown quite accustomed 
to the ceaseless attacks made upon the flagrant inequalities 
and injustices of the present social order. Endless discussions 
have gathered round the question of industrial relationships; 
while, with increasing insistency, social wrongs have been 
denounced and the urgency of the social application of Christ’s 
teaching passionately proclaimed. Facts and figures have been 
assiduously collected and widely distributed. Most congrega- 
tions have been informed of the glaring, iniquitous disparities 
existing between the extremely rich and the extremely poor: 
conditions of wicked luxury and extravagances as contrasted 
with the grind, hardships, and privations of those existing at 
the opposite end of the social ladder. These things are 
discussed in every religious conference of today and receive 
no little publicity through religious journals; while there have 
been numerous religious commissions appointed during recent 
times to investigate social and industrial conditions for the 
purpose of advising the church what attitude it should assume 
toward some of the pressing questions of the hour, of disseminat- 
ing facts, and of discovering possible remedies for those defects 
in our common life which are generally conceded to call for 
drastic treatment. With these discussions, publicity, and 
commissions most Christians are in full sympathy; in fact, 
they are widely felt to be long since overdue. 

But the amazing thing is that it does not seem to occur 
to those religious leaders who are so ardently anxious to destroy 
the evils of the social system to deal with the flagrant inequali- 
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ties and obvious injustices of their own profession. A bishop 
will passionately denounce the wrongs of the social order and 
fervently urge the application of Christ’s teaching to industrial 
relationships, while under his supervision are men whose 
strength is being sapped and spirits broken in their hopeless 
and unintermittent fight with poverty. And these are ex- 
pected, nay, almost compelled, to support their bishop that 
he may live in comparative comfort and maintain the dignity 
of his high office. It may be true that there are not in the 
ministerial profession those appalling contrasts provided by 
the self-indulgent extravagances of the idle rich and the drab 
struggles of the extremely poor; nevertheless, the monetary 
disparities are too great and unjust to be ignored. The fact 
must be faced that there are men (and their number is not 
small) who are eking out an existence (they can scarcely be 
said to be living) on a few hundred dollars a year when, but a 
little distance removed, is the minister who is drawing as many 
thousands in the same length of time. Not infrequently the 
preoccupying thought as one listens to the declamatory dis- 
cussions of the social question by high-salaried ministers is, 
“Physician, heal thyself!’’ The ill-paid pastor has qualified 
by his identification with, and experience of, the corrosive 
wear of poverty to speak on the subject. But there is some- 
thing incongruous about the well-paid religious leader denoun- 
cing social inequalities and industrial wrongs when similar evils 
remain unremedied, nay, not even considered, within his own 
profession. Is it right or is it wrong for a religious super- 
intendent to receive remuneration in figures of thousands while 
under his care are men who must meet the demands of life 
by the same figures in hundreds? Is it right or is it wrong 
for a missionary secretary to have enough and to spare while 
the minister and his family on the pioneer field are enduring 
all manner of hardships and privations? Is it not time the 
church faced some of these questions before she undertakes 
to eliminate the evils of the industrial world? For the church 
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and the Christian ministry of today are perhaps suffering as 
much as any institution or class of people from the evils of 
the competitive system. Its vicious demands tempt the young 
to place a premium on material success; subject the old to 
unnecessary strain and worry in their struggles to hold their 
positions; cause churches to compete with each other in their 
anxiety to procure the best man in the market for the money 
they can afford to pay; and hinder, in more ways than one, 
the progress of Christian unity. 

Of course, it may be anticipated that any proposal of a 
standardized salary among ministers would be met by the 
usual arguments put forth in favor of the competitive system. 
The present order would be defended on the grounds that 
equality in wages would rob ministers of all incentive to do 
their best, and would tend to encourage laziness. The under- 
lying confession of such an argument is that every clergyman 
is in the ministry for what he can get out of it. It was main- 
tained in the opening paragraph of this article that the majority 
of young men entering the ministry are actuated by unselfish 
motives; if a minister loses his Christian idealism for dis- 
interested service, it is largely due to the competitive system 
under which he labors. 

The world from time immemorial has paid homage to 
exceptional brains and ability. It has placed those possess- 
ing them in high office and felt in duty bound to reward them 
in accordance with the bigness of responsibility and tasks 
borne by, and entrusted to, them. And the church has 
accepted the custom of the world in this respect. But surely 
the standards of the church, where all men are supposed to 
be dedicated to the one common cause of disinterested service, 
should be different from those of the world. There is no New 
Testament evidence that God has placed a premium on brains 
and ability, or rewards men according to their material achieve- 
ments. As co-workers with God, the New Testament pre- 
sumes that each minister will do his best as opportunity and 
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gifts are granted to him. It teaches that privilege and talents 
are trusts that must be zealously safeguarded and liberally 
used. The only merit accorded to possession is the privilege 
of the larger responsibility and service it affords. As co- 
workers, the master is not above the servant, nor the servant 
above his lord. The harvest results from common effort, and 
its rewards are mutually enjoyed. And such teaching is not 
infrequently made the basis of appeal for Christian service. 
The humble worker is encouraged by the thought that his 
contribution, however small, is of equal worth in the eyes of 
God to the greatest contribution He receives. Then why not 
apply the teaching to the material rewards meted out to 
Christian service? It may not be through any fault of his 
that the missionary lacks the ability to fill a high executive 
office. But is it not enough that he is making his contribution 
to the common cause, and that upon his fidelity those in 
executive positions must rely for the execution of their plans 
and purposes? If a missionary gives his best, what more can 
even a bishop give? In the light of New Testament teaching, 
is it not, therefore, but just and honest that the work of the 
minister on the pioneer field be recognized as possessing a 
significance and worth equal to that of the missionary secre- 
tary who gives oversight to his work, and that he receive equal 
reward, material as well as spiritual, for a service of equal 
value in the eyes of Him whom they both serve ? 

Of course, it will be objected that those holding the more 
remunerative positions have greater expenses to meet; that 
the difference in salary is offset by the difference in their 
respective expenses. True; but how many ministers would be 
only too happy to relieve some of their brethren of the expenses 
incurred by clubs, banquets, committee meetings, and con- 
ferences, and to share the comforts of their higher standard of 
living, were they only privileged to do so. Such are some of 
the little inequalities of the Christian ministry, that while 
there are men who are glad to be excused from some of the 
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things to which they subscribe or for which they pay, others 
would most jubilantly take their place were they not debarred 
from doing so on financial grounds. Is it not a fact that, as a 
general rule, only the favored few are delegated to distant 
conferences, whereas the man who most needs the inspiration 
of these gatherings is rarely privileged to attend? Were the 
system different, one man would not be surfeited by intellectual 
and inspirational feasts while his brethren go hungry—as is 
now, alas, too often the case. And this apart from the differ- 
ence existing between their respective standards of living. 
The present writer has often seriously questioned within his 
own mind whether it is in harmony with the spirit of Christ 
for a minister to enjoy a standard of living above that of the 
worst-paid member of the church he serves. Certain it is 
that were all professing Christians, laymen as well as ministers, 
unwilling to accept a standard of living denied to those of 
the same Christian fellowship, the social problem would be 
more than a subject for glib rhetoric, but would be faced with 
convincing seriousness. 

Is it not high time the church faced some of the facts and 
evils of her own vicious competitive system? While she is 
emphasizing with increased insistency the need of applying 
Christ’s teaching to social and industrial relationships, does 
she have courage to attack the economic wrongs of her own 
life? Would she not be in a better position to appeal to the 
conscience of the business world were she to set her own house 
in order first ? For what success can she hope to have in tak- 
ing the mote out of her brother’s eye while a beam remaineth 
in her own ? 

However much men might disagree as to the practicability 
of any scheme of uniform salary for the Christian ministry, 
and however many apparently insuperable difficulties might 
prevent its general acceptance, this much may be said in its 
favor. It would eliminate much, if not all, of the inane, 
suicidal competition so commonly practiced today by ministers, 
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local churches, and even by denominations as a whole. 
Organized religion would exist solely for the sake of serving 
humanity rather than for the purpose of making humanity 
serve its interests, as, indeed, is only too frequently the case. 
The emphasis would be on quality instead of quantity; just 
as it should be if ministers and churches are to do permanent 
and worthy work. The small churches, more particularly, 
would be better served. Its pastorates would be longer, and 
the feverish restlessness now so widespread both among clergy 
and churches would be considerably lessened if not practically 
unknown. The church whose doors are now closed because 
of its inability to support a minister would be provided for; 
its pastor would be guaranteed a living wage. ‘The particular 
forms of religious worship and government existing in a 
community would be the choice of the people themselves and 
would not be thrust upon them, as so often has been the case, 
by the aggressive policies of competing sectarian officials. 
The old heroic call to the Christian ministry would again be 
heard—the call to serve rather than to compete. Nor would 
men so readily leave the ministry; for there would not be that 
feeling so prevalent among the younger ministers of today that 
if they are to enter the competitive field they may as well be 
where the odds are greater and the struggle more worth while. 
And the man in the street would be more inclined to support 
organized religion. For he would have the assurance that 
the purpose of both ministers and churches is to serve rather 
than to get. But best of all, the church would be able 
to appeal more effectively to the conscience of the world to 
practice the spirit of unselfishness in business relationships 
having cleansed her own purposes of all unselfish motives. 
She would be in a position fearlessly to preach social and in- 
dustrial righteousness as one who practices what she preaches. 
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“We are at the cross-ways and progress is not inevitable.” 
This arresting statement occurs in the Preface to a remarkable 
book on Political Ideals by C. Delisle Burns. He is persuaded 
that democracy and a League of Nations are the only alterna- 
tives to preparation for more civilized wars, the passions of 
the mob, and social chaos. The Christian church, too, is at 
the cross-ways. Whether it shall be discarded as outworn 
machinery or be refashioned to function creatively in the 
socialization and spiritualization of a new human order is no 
mere academic or even ecclesiastical problem. It is a social 
problem with vital implications for the future career of society. 
The purpose of this article will be to analyze the rdle of the 
church in our democracy with a suggested reorganization of 
that institution to fulfil its function. 

Democracy and science are the two most significant muta- 
tions of social evolution today. They go hand in hand. We 
are concerned principally with democracy in this article, yet 
let us remember that science is the intellectual counterpart 
of modern democracy. Both had their small beginnings in a 
remote past. But their rapid expansion and development in 
modern life warrant the use of the mutation figure. They 
have come upon us so suddenly that we have been taken 
unawares and have scarcely had time to adjust outselves to 
them. 

Democracy is not yet achieved. It lies in the future. It 
is an ideal. “It is the ideal of those who desire a society of 
interdependent groups so organized that every man shall have 
equal opportunity to develop what is finest in him.” It has 
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arisen from the perception that the social organization of 
today does not allow most men to develop what is finest in 
them. In this sense democracy has not arrived, but is on the 
way. It is one of those flying goals that seem within our 
reach, but which we never quite overtake. We trust it is the 
pillar of cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night that shall 
lead us into a promised land of social order, harmony, and 
peace. 

That is one aspect upon which we wish to dwell more 
emphatically. Democracy seems to be as much a process as 
an organization. It isa movement as well asa state of society. 
This is the dynamic rather than the static view of democracy. 
Stated more technically, democracy is that social process 
which permits and encourages both individual differentiation 
and social integration. It is the process which provides for 
the fullest, richest, freest individualization consonant with 
the most complete socialization. As Mr. Burns says, ‘Our 
Utopias are not now fixed and eternal situations, but con- 
tinually developing organizations of life.” Democracy, there- 
fore, seeks the harmonious coadaptation and growth of both 
individualism and mutualism. It is that progressively changing 
organization of society in which the personalities of all members 
reach their ripest development through constant adjustment 
to and interaction with one another. 

Thus defined, democracy is seen to mean more than the 
rule of ‘‘the undistinguished and ignorant ‘demos’”’ in politics. 
It is not a mere counting of heads, or the sovereignty of the 
people. These are but the more or less imperfect methods 
and techniques of democracy as it is organized in society 
today. Democracy is the latest and most rational phase of 
the social process as it has developed among human beings. 

It must be made clear at this point that this form of associa- 
tion we call democratic is not superimposed upon people from 
without. It cannot, by the very nature of the case, be foisted 
upon a group. It is rather the latest step in the evolution 
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of group association. It must be consciously initiated, sus- 
tained, and guided by the group. Every member of the group 
must voluntarily and consciously participate in the further 
functioning of this process. This means that a certain degree 
of education is necessary in the members of the group. The 
power to reason and moral responsibility are prerequisites. 
There cannot be a democracy among animal or low human 
groups. Only those groups capable of consciously directing 
the evolutionary process can be progressively democratic. 

Thus education is ever the central and crucial problem for 
democracy. It has been said that the ideal of education in the 
United States is that each generation shall stand on the 
shoulders of the preceding generation. ‘This is not only the 
ideal, but the method, of a democracy. No individual can 
be either a slave or a spectator here. Although he may occupy 
a subordinate position, each is a creative factor and force 
in the democratic process. Hence everyone must be capable 
of seeing his relation and function in the whole and must have 
developed a sense of obligation for the movement and success 
of the process. 

Democracy does not repudiate all authority. It substitutes 
for the self-constituted authority of a minority or a vested 
interest, however, the freely chosen authority of the expert. 
And even the expert is subject to the constant criticism and 
recall of his constituency. More than any other organization 
or process, it gives recognition to real distinctions of intellect 
and character. ‘Democracy has been well said to be an 
hypothesis that all men are equal, which hypothesis we make 
in order to discover who are best; for it is only by giving equal 
opportunity that distinctions of intellect and character are 
made to appear.” One of the principal functions of education, 
therefore, is not only to lift the level of intelligence and develop 
moral and social attitudes in the masses, but it is to grow 
experts, to provide specialists—in a word, to train leaders to 
guide the democratic process. 
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This may have seemed to be a highly attenuated and 
abstract treatment of democracy. But such a treatment is 
necessary. Democracy is too frequently identified with a 
specific organization of society, or confused with certain social 
ideals such as justice, equality, and the like. If this statement 
of what democracy means is valid, we see that it is the latest 
phase of the human social process. It is both organization 
and process, and if it be not paradoxical, it is an ideal. It 
stands for that method of development whereby the individual 
and the group reach their maximum of growth through mental 
interaction that is voluntary and rational. Its method is two- 
fold. The principal technique of democracy is education. 
Following education, its method of development is through 
consciously trained and selected leaders. This in brief is the 
democratic process. 

The church, as it stands today, is an institution which 
democracy has inherited. Organized in a past when authority 
was the ruling force in society and the form of social organiza- 
tion was a hierarchy, the church seems to be somewhat of 
an anomaly in modern life. In many quarters it represents 
medievalism stranded in the rising tide of democracy. The 
Roman Catholic branch of the church is still rigidly organized 
on the hierarchical and autocratic basis. Protestantism has 
cut loose from its mother-institution, yet even here we find the 
constant appeal to authority and a striving to impose a more 
recent hierarchical form upon society. The polity of some 
Protestant churches is avowedly democratic. The theology 
of most of them is conservative, traditional, and unadapted 
to the expanding stream of democracy. In a process where 
the function of religion should be to enhance and reinforce 
the highest ethical values with emotion, symbolism, and 
idealism, to socialize human attitudes and moralize human 
motives, one church is content to institutionalize its members 
and make blind devotees of them, the other would pluck 
individuals here and there from a lost world, like brands from 
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the burning, and save them for a postmortem bliss of question- 
able ethical character. These may be exaggerated pictures, 
but for the main the trend has been, in one branch of the 
church, toward a mechanical ecclesiasticism and, in the other 
branch, toward selfish individualism. Neither fulfils its func- 
tion in a democratic society. 

There may be controversy over that function. Indeed, 
that is the stage at which the churches find themselves today. 
There is a growing body of religiously minded people who 
do not think it is the business of the church either to call us 
back to medievalism or to disinfect us for the hygienic post- 
mortem society. Christianity means more to them than 
ecclesiastical regularity or creedal conformity. It would seem 
that the church should permeate the democratic process with 
passionate religious fervor for the highest ethical and social 
ideals. Jt should reinforce the democratic process with the 
religious motive. It should cultivate social attitudes, pro- 
mote social values, and observe for the future what is vital 
in the religious tradition of the past. It should neglect 
neither the individual nor the group, but should seek to co- 
ordinate them and perfect them. The otherworldly motive 
should be supplemented by a burning enthusiasm for the 
improvement and amelioration of this world. Nothing short 
of the redemption of the social order from all its vices, diseases, 
malformations, and maladjustments should be the goal of the 
church, and its primary function should be to incite and then 
enlist men to the consummation of this task. Education will 
be the principal method. And this education will not be a 
cognitive affair, a pouring in and stamping in of information. 
It will be more affective and conative than in the past, a 
building up of social attitudes, desires, and habits, a moraliza- 
tion of the individual. 

This will require a reorganization and redirection of activi- 
ties. The basis for entrance into the churches in the past has 
been creedal. And once within the church, the chief duties 
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of the member were to observe certain rites and passively 
enjoy in anticipation his future security. Now there is a 
fundamental fallacy in the creedal basis of the church. Creeds 
are made to exclude, not to include. It is doubtful whether 
a creed can be constructed so liberal that all or any considerable 
portion of a community will subscribe to it. Creeds are 
usually the majority’s voice in debatable issues and as such 
tend to split groups rather than to integrate them. Should 
not the basis of church membership be an intelligent willing- 
ness to co-operate in the church’s enterprise rather than a 
submissive acceptance of ecclesiastical dogma? Is not loyalty 
to the humanitarian purposes of Christianity the more excellent 
and more just test of fitness for church membership? Once 
within the church, the members should be under obligation 
to promote the service of the church to its community group. 
The highest social values in the local community should be 
given a religious sanction by the church as those values emerge 
in the democratic process. The membership of the church 
should be the animated nucleus in the promotion of the 
salutary community interests, the moral yeast in an otherwise 
unleavened mass. 

The church in a democracy will not require one peculiar 
type of religious experience as the prerequisite to membership. 
In the past the Protestant church has sought to standardize 
the emotional conversion experience and make that essential. 
In a democratic society the church should allow free play for 
individuality in religious growth. It will not seek to press all 
persons into the same mold or stamp them with a certified 
experience. It will respect variation and individuality so 
long as fundamental loyalty to its major motives hold sway 
in the life. Religion, moreover, is not something to be experi- 
enced once and for all. It is itself a growing experience of 
fellowship and service with God and man. It may express 
itself in a variety of ways, but to be vital in a democracy it 
must assuredly issue in some form of socially useful service. 
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Spontaneity and individuality in religious experience and 
growth ought to be prized by the church functioning in a 
democracy. 

Dogma and doctrine will not be venerated because of their 
antiquity or origin in the sacred literatures of the past. They 
will deserve the respect of people only as they are instrumental 
to more harmonious and richer forms of human association. 
The teaching of such churches will not consist of ex cathedra 
utterances upon biblical interpretations and _ ecclesiastical 
formulas. It will be a co-operative working-out of specific 
and immediate problems in the lives of pupils in which both 
teacher and pupil participate. The solutions to these problems 
will be reached in the light and by the aid of the moving ethical 
and social ideals, standards, and values of the community. 

The policies and organization of the church will be deter- 
mined democratically. If this change could be accomplished 
in this generation a great step would have been taken. At 
present the overhead organization tends to perpetuate itself 
even in the most democratic of Protestant bodies. New and 
original leadership is excluded too frequently. Only the 
indoctrinated “machine” men are promoted. This is be- 
coming less and less true, however. The strait-jacket of 
orthodoxy is no longer the only style which ecclesiastical 
leaders may wear. More and more variation, originality, 
and individuality will be welcomed, as these tend to enrich 
the life and service of the group. 

Thus we have defined democracy as a dynamic process of 
human social evolution brought about by the conscious 
and voluntary participation and interaction of all individuals 
of the group, in which the goal is the most complete individua- 
tion in the richest social organization. Education and expert 
leadership are the chief methods of furthering this process. 
Institutions represent, more or less, nuclei of experts who are 
attacking specific problems, obstructions, and maladjustments 
which occur in this onward process. 
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The church has been organized in the past on the authori- 
tarian and hierarchical basis. Admission came through sub- 
mission to a standardized creed or experience. Its function 
was an otherworldly salvation. It sought to redeem indi- 
viduals out of the group. To function in the democracy of 
today the church must reorganize and redirect its activities. 
It must find the ideals, standards, and values as they emerge 
in the social process which are of highest utility to the group 
and enhance and reinforce these with the religious sanction, 
motive, and fervor. It will seek to build up social and moral 
attitudes in the entire community. Free play will be given 
for originality and individuality in religious experience and 
in the expression of that experience. Its great objective 
will be the redemption of the group rather than of the lone 
individual. But the redemption and social regeneration of 
the individual will ever be one of the methods of group regenera- 
tion. All individuals who have the social passion will be 
members of this church. Its immediate objectives will be in 
its own community. But it will also orient itself to the world- 
community of which, increasingly, we are an effective part. 
Thus we shall have the church fulfilling its function in a 
democracy. So long as standards, ideals, and values are the 
moving dynamic forces in society, so long as human aspirations 
reach out toward an unseen, unrealized yet constraining goal, 
so long as the great facts of mystery, death, and imperfection 
abide, man will.have a religion. In a democracy the religious 
spirit should permeate the total process. And the church’s 
function is to impregnate the process with the religious spirit. 
Only when we have reached that divine-human democracy 
which Jesus called the Kingdom of God, and we more affec- 
tionately call the brotherhood of man, will there cease to be 
a need of a church. 
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The Conception of Relativity as a Guide of Life—With a few clean- 
cut, well-directed strokes Ellwood Hendrick has applied the conception 
of relativity to human life in general. (“Relativity and Life,’ The 
North American Review, CCXIII, May, 1921.) Relativity teaches the 
following: 

1. There is no absolute freedom. Freedom is relative, always 
circumscribed. Each man is bound in his relation to some other. To 
move away is only to move into another such relationship. 

2. There is need of greater precision in thinking. No single shib- 
boleth suffices as a guide. Not only should the rights and privileges 
be emphasized, but also our obligations. The world would be better 
if the consequences of our actions were thought out more accurately. 

3. Ignorance in action is an offense against the general welfare, 
since understanding is one phase, “dimension,’”’ of conduct. In the 
choice of political candidates mere numbers of uninformed voters do 
not promote wisdom. The vote of people is democratic. But since 
they may know too little about the qualifications of a given candi- 
date to guide their vote, and since some official may be better qualified 
to make the appointment, such appointment may secure a more repre- 
sentative official, hence be more democratic. The exercise of the 
franchise should be considered relatively in order to spell progress. 

4. Character is a phase, “dimension,” of ability. In industry one 
may exploit and ruin another today, but himself be laid waste tomorrow. 
We can never know the complete and ultimate effects of our every act. 
But there is need of a greater consciousness of their consequences. 

5. When human “rights” are considered in their genetic relation- 
ships, they are found to be conditioned by obligations; they emerge 
out of service rendered. The rights of a child are really the obligations 
of its parents. 

It would be interesting to apply the foregoing in the realm of religious 
life. Might it not be discovered that this doctrine of relativity would 
work out into something like the Christian attitude of love for others ? 


What Did Judas Betray?—Did Jesus announce himself to his friends 
as Messiah? Or were the disciples, when they thought they could 
forsake him and flee, surprised to find they could not thus put him by? 
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Professor B. W. Bacon, of Yale, thinks Jesus did set himself forth as 
Messiah and as a contribution to the solution of the problem of Jesus’ 
self-consciousness he seeks to show, in the Hibbert Journal for April, 
1921, that what Judas betrayed was some event in the course of Jesus’ 
life which was capable of messianic interpretation on the part of the 
Roman officials, ever watchful of usurpers. That event Professor 
Bacon finds in the anointing at Bethany. The narrative of the anoint- 
ing is imbedded in the Markan account of Judas’ betrayal. To the 
friends of Jesus, his anointing meant “Vive le Roi!’ This is what 
Judas betrayed. 

If the incident of the anointing was actually so crucial in determining 
the fate of Jesus, it seems strange that the account of it given by the 
evangelist should not furnish some direct hint of this significance. 


Is Supernaturalistic Belief Essential in a Definition of Religion?— 
Upon examination of such definitions as attempt to exclude the super- 
natural element, W. R. Wells answers in the affirmative (the Journal 
of Tvilosophy, May 12, 1921). Religion involves a twofold belief—in 
.€ existence of a supernatural order of reality and in the need of human 
adjustment to this order. These objects may or may not exist; but 
religion depends for its existence upon the belief in them. The super- 
natural order is the sphere transcending the natural order as we know it. 
It has its philosophical basis in Plato’s celestial world and Kant’s nou- 
menal world. In its pre-animistic form it was the unseen “power,” 
while in its modern form, as conceived by men like William James, it is 
an unseen order. It is the external divine source of religious experience, 
as contrasted with that immanent source of which alone a naturalistic 
view can have knowledge. That is, a naturalistic view of the world 
cannot define religion. 

In conclusion: ‘‘Though supernatural belief of some sort occurs in 
all religious experiences properly so called and in all accurate definitions 
of religion, it might be claimed, nevertheless, that those persons ought 
to be called religious whose reactions to the universe as a whole, to the 
cosmic drift of things, were serious and reverent, even though their 
philosophical view were naturalistic. The majority of scientists would 
probably be included in this class. The man of high moral ideals and 
serious purposes, especially if his life is touched with deep emotion at 
the thought of the total cosmic situation, ought hardly to be called 
irreligious, perhaps, even though he lacked all the usual religious beliefs. 
Such a man is certainly not irreverent; but it would be more accurate, 
however, to call such a man, not religious, but moral merely, with 
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esthetic emotions coloring his morality. Regard for correct usage of 
the term requires that religion be defined in such a way as to include 
supernaturalistic belief.” 

In the interest of clearness, it would be desirable to discuss the 
foregoing question from a different angle. It is generally agreed that 
religion is not primarily a matter of belief, but rather one of practical atti- 
tudes, of cult, of worship, of propitiation of gods. The term “super- 
naturalistic belief’’ turns the discussion to a debate over a definitely 
formulated dualistic philosophy embodied in Christian theology, and 
thus distracts attention from the real question—which is whether 
religion is not essentially a means of enriching life through relationship 
to a more-than-human environment. 


How to Commend Christianity to Non-Christian Peoples.—An 
interesting narration of his recent trip to the Near East was given by 
Sherwood Eddy in an article entitled ‘The Christian Approach in 
the Near East” (International Review of Missions, April, 1921). He 
spent five weeks in Egypt and one month in Turkey. Though the 
audience was composed of Turks, Armenians, Greeks, Catholics, and 
Protestants, yet he found no difficulty, however, in presenting his 
Christian message. The significant fact was that “the large majority 
of Turkish students, by the very process of modern education, have lost 
their old faith and are almost without vital religion.” 

From his experience in dealing with such complex audiences, Mr. 
Eddy has been convinced that irenic method of approach is far more 
effective than polemic. The moment a Christian speaker tries to 
contrast Christianity and Islam, Christ and Mohammed, he will imme- 
diately arouse and call into conflict against him all their prejudice, their 
patriotism, and everything that they hold dear. “It was a tug of war.” 
If the speaker won the argument, he would lose the audience. But if 
instead of tearing down what the people have, the speaker tries to give 
them something better; instead of attacking or criticizing their religion, 
he gives them a glimpse of richer life; instead of reflecting upon Moham- 
med, he presents Jesus; he is the more certain to appeal to their heart. 
In other words, the Christian missionary has to speak as man to man 
rather than as Christian to Mohammedan. 


The Problem of the Christian Leader in China.—Two papers on the 
same subject, “The Training of the Future Leaders of the Chinese 
Church,” were read at Peking Missionary Association not long ago. The 
author of one paper is Dr. C. H. Fenn who has been in China twenty-two 
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years while that of the other is Professor T. T. Lew, of Peking University. 
Dr. Fenn’s paper is valuable because he speaks authoritatively from 
his rich experience. He feels very strongly that the church should 
train both clergy and laity. Besides the improvement of seminaries 
and Bible institutes, there is a necessity of having correspondence 
schools and summer schools for Christian leaders. Doubtless there are 
many potential leaders among the laity but they have failed simply 
because it is a custom of the church not to give any further religious 
education after they have been received into the church. 

Professor Liu (Chinese Recorder, LII, No. 3, 158-77) looks at the 
problem from an entirely different angle. His viewpoint is worth care- 
ful consideration, for he is the spokesman of many a Chinese Chris- 
tian leader. The missionaries have undoubtedly educated and trained 
many young men and women, but they have also turned away many 
capable leaders, because the latter, who sooner or later have found it 
difficult to co-operate with missionaries, are not given the necessary 
opportunity for practicing leadership. They have been discharged when 
they tried to extend their service beyond the mission compound, or 
have not been allowed to specialize their training according to their 
ability. The church cannot afford to have such a waste. This leakage 
must be stopped at once. 


The “Religious Renaissance” in China.—The most significant 
development in new China is the New Thought or New Culture move- 
ment. Its influence on the religious life of the Chinese is well described 
by Lewis Hodous in an article, “China Revisited” (Christian China, Vol. 
VII, No. 6, 292). The new movement is at present, at least on the part 
of its advocates, hostile to religion. It not only opposes superstitious 
beliefs and customs, but also considers religion itself as superstitious. 

On the other hand, some religions in China have somehow caught 
this new spirit. The Confucianists are working hard to revive Confu- 
cianism. An attempt has been made to adapt Confucian teachings to 
modern situations in China. The liberal-minded people are trying to 
start a “Reformed Confucianism.’”’ A campaign of $2,000,000 to build 
a national Confucian headquarters has been launched. Buddhism is 
rebuilding its oid temples, publishing books, holding lectures, and 
establishing schools and orphanages. A recent number of the New 
Buddhism published in Ningpo was devoted to an attack on Christianity. 


Did Moses Use Cuneiform?—The theory that the Pentateuch was 
written in Akkadian, and later translated into Aramaic and then into 
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Hebrew has been zealously advocated by Naville, whose views have 
been defended recently by Doumergue. This theory is sharply criti- 
cized by J. A. Maynard in the Anglican Theological Review, III (March, 
1921), 284-89, and at greater length but no less incisively by P. Humbert 
in the Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie, IX (Jan.—Mar., 1921), 59-93. 


A Valuable Review of Old Testament Studies.—The Jewish Quar- 
terly Review, XI (April, 1921), 473-542, contains an extensive review of 
more than twenty recent books on the Old Testament, by J. 
Hoschander. 


The Death of Morris Jastrow, Jr., 1861-1921.—Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
Ph.D., LL.D., professor of Semitic languages in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, died on June 22. The American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literatures, of which he was associate editor from 1907 until the 
time of his death, will publish in its October issue an appreciation of the 
significance of Professor Jastrow’s contribution to scholarship. 

An alumnus of the University of Pennsylvania, he began teaching 
Semitics in his Alma Mater and continued in that department until his 
death. He was a recognized authority on Semitic religions, having 
contributed to Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, the Encyclopaedia 
Biblica, the Jewish Encyclopedia, the Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th 
ed.), and Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. His most 
significant work is Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens (1902-12). 
More recently he has published A Gentle Cynic (1919) and The Book 
of Job (1920). In 1913 Professor Jastrow delivered the Haskell Lectures 
at Oberlin College (Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions). 


Two Noted German Scholars Honored.—Professor Adolf Harnack, 
of Berlin, and Professor Karl Budde, of Marburg, have both just passed 
their seventieth birthdays. Festival volumes in their honor have been 
published, the one dedicated to Harnack containing interesting contri- 
butions in the field of New Testament and church history, and the one 
dedicated to Budde furnishing articles in the Old Testament field. One 
wonders whether modern German scholarship is furnishing such stimulat- 
ing leaders in research as these giants of a former generation. 


The Death of a Noted Orientalist—The death of Felix Peiser, 
founder and editor of the Orientalische Litteraturzeitung, is announced 
in the issue for May-June, 1921, just after he had handed over his 
editorial duties to Dr. Walter Wreszinski. Dr. Peiser was known as a 
scholar and a trainer of scholars. His chief interest was in Assyriology 
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from the historical standpoint. Next to that, he concerned himself with 
the history of the text of the Old Testament, seeking especially to account 
for the transition from its original to its present form by his theory of 


glosses. 


The Latest Phases of Dr. Sanday’s Thinking.—In the last years of 
Dr. Sanday’s life he was led to give expression to the final resolution of 
his theological views, especially his views on two closely related matters— 
miracle and the authorship of the Fourth Gospel. Both of these ques- 
tions had been with him from the beginning of his career. As for 
miracle, he had hesitated about taking holy orders because of the 
difficulties he had felt in regard to this. 

I began as a theologian by deliberately putting it aside. I decided that 
my best course was to hold it in suspense. .... I began by taking up a 
neutral position on the subject of miracle. The sort of general conclusion 
at which I arrived might be called conservative or liberal-conservative. 


To this—from his last public utterances as Lady Margaret Professor— 
he adds, with pathos: 

Then the theological world was pleased with me and it still reminds me of 
those better days. 


All his mature studies had been sketches preparatory to the main 
work of all his aim, The Life of Christ. Professor W. Lock, in the 
Journal of Theological Studies (January, 1921), writes: 

But it was becoming clear that that aim would never be achieved. Time 
was slipping by very rapidly, and there was another reason: it was necessary 
to make up his mind more decidedly as to his attitude to the gospel miracles. 
This had always been an anxious problem with him: he had tried to hold 
the balance between the traditional view and the claims of a rather rigid 
theory of the uniformity of Nature, but by 1912 the balance had gone against 
the traditional view. He could no longer accept, though he hesitated to say 
that he rejected, the Virgin Birth, the literal Resurrection and Ascension of 
the Lord and the Nature Miracles. 


In 1912 and 1913 men were saying: “Sanday has gone over to the 
Modernists.”” This left its mark on his sensitive soul: “I do not dis- 
claim the name of Modernist,” he writes at the end of his life. The 
occasion which brought forth the clearest expression of his attitude 
to miracle was the controversy which called forth his open letter to the 
bishop of Oxford (Bishop Gore’s Challenge to Criticism, 1914). There 
Dr. Sanday distinguishes between miracles that are supra naturam and 
miracles that are contra naturam. With the former he can live; the 
latter class, which includes the Feeding of the Five Thousand, the 
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Walking on the Water, the Virgin Birth, and the bodily Resurrection— 
all of which “seemed to involve real violation of the order of nature’’— 
he thought were not “strictly historical.” ‘I should be inclined to seek 
a solution under the general heading that the element of the abnormal 
came in, not so much in the facts as in the telling.” 

As with the question of miracle, so with the problem of the author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel—throughout his long, active life he never 
got very far away from it. His first publication, in 1872, was entitled 
The Authorship and Historical Character of the Fourth Gospel. He came 
to be regarded quite generally as the ablest defender of the apostolic 
authorship, and his name more than any other gave weight to the tra- 
ditional opinion. This intimate biographical note, also from Dr. Lock, 
is of more than passing interest: 

There synchronized with this change about miracle, partly induced by it, 
a change in his view of the authorship of the Fourth Gospel. He was partly 
affected in this by Mr. E. F. Scott’s book on the Gospel, which seemed to him 
to picture an adequate situation out of which the Gospel could have arisen, 
but the deciding influence came from the article in the eleventh edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica by Baron von Hiigel. 


At the last Dr. Sanday wrote: “I’m afraid there is one important point 
on which I was probably wrong—the Fourth Gospel.” 


How the Versailles Treaty Injures Missionary Work.—One of the 
darkest pages of recent events is that which tells the story of the treat- 
ment of German missionaries by the governments and missionary 
societies of the Allied countries. It has been a heavy blow to missionary 
progress and international good will. The story of this un-Christian 
attitude toward our German fellow-Christians is told in the message 
from the German Students’ Christian Alliance to the Glasgow Con- 
ference ( Young Men of India, June, 1921). Since 1914 about 1,400 
missionaries have been withdrawn from German mission fields in many 
parts of the world. The sections where the results have been most 
disastrous are parts of British India, Egypt, Togoland, and German 
East Africa. In many places the results of from forty to eighty years 
of faithful work have been practically lost through the complete with- 
drawal of all forces. Churches are disintegrating, mission property 
is falling to ruin, schools are without teachers, and the native peoples 
are beginning to lose faith in the value of Christianity. While the 
host of missionaries wait in Germany for the opportunity to return, the 
other countries cannot supply the workers for the needy fields. Even 
if they were available, they would be untrained and ignorant of the 
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language. Moreover, the missionary activities of the church in Germany 
are being paralyzed by such conditions. With the demands so urgent 
for every available worker in spreading the gospel of good will and 
brotherhood, such a procedure is surely a crime against humanity. 
May the church speedily rise to a higher plane of international brother- 
hood and co-operation. 


The Church and World-Fellowship.—What is the church’s responsi- 
bility to the modern task of education for world-fellowship? In his 
presidential address at the eighteenth annual convention of the Religious 
Education Association, at Rochester, New York, March 10-13, Presi- 
dent Arthur C. McGiffert defined world-fellowship as meaning: 

First—the absence of distrust and jealousy and hostility between peoples 
and nations. Second—universal and mutual good-will, leading men every- 
where to help each other, wherever help is needed, as we here in America have 
been aiding the Chinese famine sufferers and the starving children of the 
Central Powers, though they are personally quite unknown to us. 

Third—world-fellowship must mean world-wide co-operation in common 
tasks. Where there is international hatred and enmity, of course there cannot 
be world-fellowship. But the thing itself comes to reality only when there is 
world-wide co-operation for worthy ends. 


The fitness of the Christian church to further world-co-operation 
rests upon its doctrine of universal brotherhood, upon its interest in 
spiritual rather than material values, and upon its service in providing 
a laboratory of experience for the practice of efficient co-operation in 
unselfish enterprises. It is a high calling to which the church is sum- 
moned by Dr. McGiffert. The address is printed in Religious Educa- 
tion for June, 1921. 


The Milwaukee Conference.—The forty-eighth annual meeting 
of the National Conference of Social Work, held at Milwaukee, June 
22-29, was attended by some 3,000 people. The aim of the conference 
was the examination of the present status of social work in America, 
and a study of ways and means for increasing the efficiency of the 
agencies for social betterment. President Allen T. Burns, director of 
methods of Americanization of the Carnegie Corporation, struck the 
note for the conference in his presidential address on the theme: ‘Does 
Social Work Promote Social Progress?” The address, in the main, 
was an argument for the intelligent study of values in social work, 
indicating the need of scientific research and attention to the organic 
relationships of social laws in any efficient scheme of social progress. 
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The program of the conference represented a wide scope of interests, 
including contributions from social workers of many types, psychiatrists, 
physicians, government workers, criminologists, sociologists, and econo- 
mists. Labor conditions were discussed by Sidney Hillman, president 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, “Prohibition— 
What Is Its Effect?” by J. L. Gillin, professor of sociology in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; and “Immigrant Heritages and How to Deal with 
Them” by R. E. Park, of the University of Chicago. The conference 
will meet in Providence in 1922. 


As One Having Authority.—The boy in Nazareth had his schooling 
in a carpenter’s shop, in the village street, and out on the hills of Galilee. 
Lincoln learned from the same books—work with his hands, elemental 
people, and the lonely backwoods of Kentucky. This was education 
for individuality, for creativity, for leadership. ‘‘But what child nowa- 
days has such teaching?” asks Dallas Lore Sharp in “Teaching for 
Authority” in the A#lantic Monthly for July. “A child cannot be educated 
for authority on lesser books, with sophisticated people, with pointless play 
instead of work, with ordered lessons in school in place of the dear dis- 
order of nature and her companionship and his own soul’s.”” The task 
of American school education is “the mighty making of the democratic 
mind”’—the average mind. It is education in the interests of leveling 
life’s extremes, averaging up and averaging down, to produce a com- 
mon, democratic, uniform level of life. But where is the education for 
poetry, for prophecy, for genius, to find its place? The challenge of the 
article is not to the schools, but to the parents of today. It is they 
who must provide for the education for authority. 


Mr. Wells and Religion.—We are unanimous in our interest in the 
mental processes of Mr. Wells. Groping ineffectually for an under- 
standing of his mental daring and his prolific power, as manifested by 
his literary output in recent years, we welcome any examination of the 
operation and the results of his thinking. Many who shrink slightly 
from the controversial examination of the History by Mr. Wells and 
Mr. Gomme in the Fortnightly Review and the Yale Review will welcome 
with interest the expository article by Mr. A. E. Baker in The Living 
Age for July 16 (reprinted from the Church Quarterly Review for April), 
on “The Religious Development of Mr. Wells.’’ Between the earlier 
stages of Mr. Wells’s religious thinking, which Mr. Baker characterizes 
as “reluctant agnosticism,” and the later fervent apostleship of God the 
Invisible King, four main influences are recognized: (1) Mr. Wells’s 
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interest-in utopias, or ideal states; (2) the realization of the solidarity 
of the human race; (3) the belief in a supranational authority: and 
(4) the sense, quickened by the war, of God as an immediate helper 
and savior of mankind. The dominant interest of the resultant religious 
consciousness is suggested in the lines quoted from Mr. Wells: “Man- 
kind will awake and the dreams of nationalities and strange loyalties 
will fade away, and there will be no nationality in all the world, and no 
king, nor emperor, nor leader but the one God of mankind.” Pre- 
dominantly sociological rather than theological or ethical, such a con- 
cept of religion asks of course for supplement from other fields. Mr. 
Baker very rightly suggests its failure to bear comparison with the ideal of 
Jesus, who stated the rights and duties of individuals in concretely ethical 
terms, and defined the nature of the God-King in the warm, vital symbols 
of human personality and fatherhood. 


Remnants of a Jewish Sect in China.—An interesting survey of 
Jews in China has been given by Mr. W. C. White in the June number of 
the Church Missionary Review. The Jews came over to China as 
early as the third century A.D. and settled in many important cities. 
But at present the only Jewish community left in China is that in 
Kaifeng, Honan. There are about two hundred families at that locality. 
They have sold all their Hebrew scriptures partly because they are poor 
and partly because they are no longer able to read them. They have 
given up circumcision because they no longer understand the reason and 
tradition concerning it. Their synagogue buildings have been com- 
pletely destroyed. As a religious entity they are quite disintegrated 
and their clan relationships are almost non-existent. Furthermore, 
many have intermarried with the Chinese. While many have followed 
Chinese customs and beliefs, there are others who come to Christian 
churches on Sunday. 


Was the God of Jesus the God of the Jews?—It is infrequent indeed 
that scholarship, and particularly scholarship in the field of religion, is 
criticized for its neutrality. Perhaps Mr. Edmond Holmes, in his 
article ‘Does Contemporary Scholarship Do Justice to Jesus?” in the 
July issue of The Nineteenth Century and After, is right in his contention 
that complete impartiality in the sphere of religious sentiment is beyond 
the grasp of human thought. In any event, Mr. Holmes has presented 
an interesting challenge to the position of Dr. Foakes-Jackson and 
Dr. Lake, in their first volume of The Beginnings of Christianity, that 
the God of Jesus was the God of the Jews. Their attempt to be fair 
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to Judaism, and to free themselves from any taint of partisanship, has, 
Mr. Holmes maintains, withheld them from a just estimate of the 
originality of the thought of Jesus and the revolutionary character of his 
teaching about God. Mr. Holmes is assuredly right in his position 
that there is other evidence to be considered in such a question than the 
specific utterances upon the theme in question. The general outlook 
on life and attitude toward its practical problems furnish criteria, both 
legitimate and decisive, for scientific criticism. Out of this larger field 
of evidence, Mr. Holmes brings his testimony. He shows that there 
was implicit in Jesus’ attitude toward the Jewish law a conception of 
God less limited and less legalistic than the conception which Jewish 
theology had produced, and he suggests that in Jesus’ attack upon other, 
similar problems of the day there is abundant evidence of the originality 
and unorthodoxy of his thought about God. 


How to Christianize the Chinese Family.—Shanghai College has a 
new idea ot solving this difficult problem. The college has founded 
a “Christian Home Club” with the purpose of bringing wholesome 
ideals definitely before the students through addresses, exhibits, and 
personal contact with Christian homes of the faculty. Both Chris- 
tian and non-Christian students are allowed to become members on 
an equal basis. The club is too young yet to ascertain the full results 
of this experiment, but valuable testimony from students shows how 
the seed has already been sown. Here are typical comments: “I owe 
so much to the C. H.C.” “The things 1 learned there I am trying to 
work out in my home.” “I am starting a C. H. C. here in the school 
where I am teaching.” ‘But now I know that my home can be made 
sanitary and attractive, that my wife and I can be companions, and 
that our Christian home may be a blessing to many others.” 


Recognizing the Social Background for Mission Education.—Pro- 
fessor Paul Monroe points out in his article entitled ‘‘“Mission Education 
and National Policy” (International Review of Missions, Vol. X, No. 39, 
pp. 321-50) that there are at least four distinct types of culture in the 
foreign fields: (1) that of tribal life; (2) that of people who are highly 
cultured, but are in the period of transition; (3) that of people who have 
adopted definite procedures for realizing their national aims; (4) that of 
people who are under foreign mandates. Each type has its own dis- 
tinctive problems. Mission education should take the total environ- 
mental conditions into consideration and adapt itself in such a way as to 
aid the natives for whom it labors. 
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What’s Wrong with the Catholic Missions in China?—This inter- 
esting question has been raised by George M. Stenz, a Catholic priest 
in the July number of the Ecclesiastical Review. He has keenly felt 
that the Catholic missions have failed to reach the upper ranks of 
Chinese life. This is largely due to the fact that the Catholic school 
situation in China is still in a most deplorable cdndition and the consensus 
of Catholic opinion has not awakened to the importance and the actual 
necessity of producing books treating of other subjects than those 
referring directly or exclusively to religion. He also hopes that the 
Catholic benefactors in America will furnish funds not merely for the 
erection of chapels, but also for the support of the Catholic schools and 
the Catholic press and of some capable converts to complete their 
education in America. 


Co-education and Mission Schools in China.—The time for co- 
education has at last come to China. The National Educational 
Conference of 1919 in Shansi voted co-education for China. The same 
conference meeting in Shanghai the following year discussed ways and 
means of encouraging co-education. The Peking Government Uni- 
versity has opened its doors to girls and has now more than ten co-eds. 
The Nanking Teachers’ College, starting co-education during the 
summer session of 1920, has more than one hundred girl students. 

Among missions schools, the opinions are still divergent. Some 
entirely ignore the problem, others have decided to start co-education, 
and still others stick to their traditional policy. Mr. Chang, in his 
article on “‘Students’ Social Problems” (The Chinese Recorder, Vol. LII, 
No. 5, pp. 329-35), points out that mission schools should not only 
have definite policies toward co-education, but also be active and careful 
in directing the social intercourse between young men and women. 
This is especially important now, for the old ethical standards have 
been discarded, while the new ones have not yet crystallized. 


History for Everybody.—Few serious books have awakened more 
popular interest and called forth more scholarly criticism than Mr, 
H. G. Wells’s The Outline of History. In the Yale Review for July, 
Mr. Wells answers his critics at length in delightful, rollicking spirit, 
driving home his reply with the announcement of the preparation of a 
new edition. 

To Mr. Wells this was a serious task, to set forth the sweep of events. 

It was written to help oust such teaching of history as one still finds going 
on in England,—of the history of England from 1066 to the death of Queen 
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Anne, for example, without reference to any remoter past, or to the present, 
or to any exterior world,—forever from the schools. 


For the work of some American historians he has warm words of com- 
mendation, e.g., for Professor Breasted, but severe words for the British 
universities with their exaltation of the classical studies—‘‘a world-wide 
nuisance, and as a patriot, a parent and a schoolmaster I have raged 
against them.” He talks of wishing to take some younger critic ‘‘across 
his knee and establishing a truer relationship in the simple way boys 
have.” But withal the new Ouéline will benefit by the criticisms, he 


adds. 


What Are the Real Relations between Christianity and Judaism?— 
“Back to the study of Jewish sources” is the answer to the present stress 
on Hellenistic influences in the effort to recover the story of the rise of 
Christianity. To that end Professor G. F. Moore, in “‘Christian Writers 
on Judaism” (Harvard Theological Review, July, 1921), has this to say 
of Emil Schiirer’s History of the Jewish People: 

Schiirer’s volumes are an indispensable repertory for all sorts of things 
about the Jews. .... [He] did what he set out to do, and made an immeasur- 
ably useful handbook. But the reader must take it for what it is, not for 
what its author, notwithstanding the title, never intended it to be,—history. 
. ... To Schiirer Judaism was synonymous with legalism and legalism was 
his most cherished religious antipathy. .... The problem of the origin 
of Christianity historically conceived demands, however, an investigation of 
every other phase of Judaism at the beginning of our era, and the endeavor 
to define what Christianity took over from Judaism as well as what was new 





in it. 

Wundt’s Conception of Religion.—‘‘Wilhelm Wundt’s Significance 
for Theology” is considered by K. Thieme in the Zeitschrift fiir Theologie 
und Kirche (May-June, 1921), pp. 213-38. Wundt regarded theology 
as the science of religion and religion as consisting of historical phe- 
nomena. As an exponent of collectivism, he looked upon the relation 
of the community to individual existence as the problem of problems. 
His last work, Erlebtes und Erkanntes, published shortly before his 
death, shows that he synthesized experience and knowledge into a 
world-view. For him, religion was the feeling that the world of sense 
belongs to an ideal, supersensuous world; so he counteracted the natural- 
ism of Haeckel and Ostwald, partly on the basis of a mystic experience in 
his youth. He held to the unity of the religious and the philosophical 
treatment of the world, the rights of religion side by side with science, 
and experiences of worth as conditioning a world-view. 
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On Translating.—For the person who uses the Bible only in English 
it is often real service of emancipation for someone to remind him that 
his New Testament is a translation and that the art of translating has a 
history. Frederick Harrison in the Forum for June has gathered together 
some “brief notes on translation” which must impress the student of 
general literature with the advance our age has made in this art. ‘The 
laws of translation,” he says, ‘‘are three:—one, exact rendering of the 
full meaning; two, some echo of the original form; three, clarity, 
grace, vigor in the translation.’’ He proceeds: 

All through the eighteenth century almost down to living memory in the 

nineteenth century, famous translations were produced in defiance of the 
first two canons of translation, aiming only at clarity, grace and vigor in 
literary English, neglecting the meaning of their author and substituting a 
totally different rhythm of their own. The most brilliant example of this 
was Pope’s Iliad. 
And he shows how something of fidelity to the original, something of the 
“feel” of the original which the first readers had, has come into the new 
versions to take the place of that elegance of style which the littérateurs 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries made the desideratum. 

But his dictum on the English Bible provokes a word: 

Take the supreme case of the Bible, of which the Authorized Version 
formed the master-type of the English language. To the millions the power 
of the Old Testament is due to the sublime effect of a unique translation from 
the Hebrew: and to me the New Testament in English is grander than in 
the Greek,—itself being largely a translation of other tongues. 


The 1611 Version is one of the enduring monuments of Elizabethan 
English: it has left its stamp indelibly upon all our literature since and 
upon the language of every day as no other influence has—and that for 
many reasons. But Greek is the original, not the secondary language 
of the New Testament; and much water has flowed under London Bridge 
since that translation, much more than since Pope’s Iliad. Some 
vigorous thinking is ‘““embalmed”’ for us in the King James’s English. 
The new renderings, e.g., Moffatt’s and Weymouth’s, are pointing the 
way to a better day. The “Authorized” Version will remain a classic, 
but the New Testament writers have a right to be understood today. 
The “translation” English of the Revised Version will yield to idiomatic, 
stately English with ‘some echo of the original form.” 
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HOW SHALL WE CONCEIVE THE PERSONALITY OF GOD?! 


The most searching inquiry of the religious mind today is concerning 
the possibility of a definite belief in God. The popular theology of 
past centuries made frank use of anthropomorphic analogies, and suc- 
ceeded in bringing to clear consciousness the conception of a definite 
personal figure with whom men might have intimate relationships. 
But as the principles of modern scientific and philosophical thinking 
have become dominant, the older anthropomorphism becomes incredible, 
and the loved picture of God as a compassionate Father grows dim. Ii 
the Christian faith is to persist in its accustomed form, some way must 
be found in which to make real the idea of personality in God. 

It is to this task that Mr. Webb devotes himself in the Gifford 
Lectures. His previous studies in the field of theological and philo- 
sophical thought in antiquity and during the Middle Ages admirably 
equip him for an exact and historically correct understanding of the precise 
meaning of theological terminology in the history of Christian thinking. 
From the point of view of literature, the lectures are a delight. The 
author is thoroughly at home in his subject, he possesses a charming 
style, and his spirit of fairness and courtesy is unfailing. The wealth 
of allusions, the many side lights, and the attempt to do justice to all 
phases of a question furnish an unusually stimulating discussion. Yet 
there is preserved an exactness of philosophical reasoning, and an insist- 
ence on some abstruse considerations, which lead one to marvel at the 
intellectual capacity of the audience which listened to these discussions 
without the aid of the printed page. 

Mr. Webb attempts first by a critical study of historical phases of 
thought to ascertain exactly what the concept of personality means. 
It cannot be said that he succeeds in giving us a very definite picture. 
But the fault lies in the difficulty of the concept itself. The definition 


(sod and Personality. (Gifford Lectures, 1918 and 1919: First Course.) By Clem- 
ent C. J. Webb. London: George Allen & Unwin, 1918; New York: Macmillan. 
281 pages. $3.00. 

Divine Personality and Human Life. (Gifford Lectures, 1918 and 1919: Second 
Course.) By Clement C. J. Webb. London: George Allen & Unwin; New York: 
Macmillan, 1920. 291 pages. $3.00. 
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of Boethius, Persona est naturae rationabilis individua substantia, is 
considered, on the whole, as about the best description available. On 
the basis of this definition attempts are made to differentiate personality 
from mere individuality and from mere rationality. It is discovered 
that what is really important in the concept of personality is the possi- 
bility of social relationships between persons. But the Boethian defini- 
tion, designed as it is to analyze metaphysical substance, is a poor 
starting-point for the discussion of the social implications of personality. 
Those who are accustomed to thinking in terms of modern social psy- 
chology will feel the discussion to be curiously medieval in spirit and 
method. 

One of the interesting and valuable conclusions of Mr. Webb is that 
Christian theology, until very recent times, has never ventured to affirm 
the personality of God. It has asserted personality im God. God is 
not a person. This would be such an individualizing of him that he 
could no longer be considered the Absolute. The doctrine of a finite 
God is hopelessly wrecked here. But there is that in the character of 
the Absolute which makes possible reciprocal personal relationships 
between God and the worshiper. This personality in God, Mr. Webb 
finds to be well stated in the Christian doctrine of the trinity, with its 
three ‘‘persons”’ in the Godhead. 

The evidence for this personal aspect of the divine nature is to be 
found exclusively in the religious experience of personal communion 
with God. While this conception may be made rationally plausible, it 
is yet possible to defend other conceptions of the Absolute if the testi- 
mony of the religious consciousness be left out of account. The whole 
case. then, rests ultimately on the testimony of a profound religious 
consciousness. ‘The book thus is really a very careful and suggestive 
study of definitions. Granted the legitimacy of the testimony of the 
mystic consciousness, Mr. Webb asks how we may best think of the 
transcendent source of that personal relationship which we experience 
in religion. Jt is evident that those who demand a study based on the 
history of religions will not find it here. The argument moves entirely 
in the older field of definition of concepts. The author seems to be 
almost unaware of the interest which modern students find in tracing 
the psychological and social genesis of concepts. 

The second course follows in the footsteps of the first. The various 
aspects of our human life are considered, and it is argued that the fields 
of economics, science, aesthetics, morals, politics, and religion are all 
better interpreted with the help of the conception of personality in the 
Absolute than by any other alternative. ‘There are, of course, suggestive 
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considerations at every turn; but the general positions are, on the whole, 
very familiar to students of apologetics. In short, the two volumes are 
valuable chiefly as an apologetic for that concept of God which was 
developed by the Christian thinkers who employed the categories and 
the method of Greek metaphysics. And if the metaphysical presupposi- 
tions be granted, it is a most effective presentation. What many readers 
will miss is an apprehension of the problems presented by the empirical 
point of view embodied in modern psychology and history. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE SOCIAL IDEALS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: 


This is a book on theory, not history. The author is attempting 
to point out what the people thought on social matters in a given period, 
regardless of the practice of the time or of the historical basis of their 
theories. Following the chronology of the modern school, he classifies 
the materials of the Old Testament in four large sections; viz., ‘The Age 
of the Patriarchs”’; ‘‘ Moses to Samuel’’; ‘The Monarchy”’; and “The 
Exilic and Post-Exilic Epoch.’’ All the New Testament materials are 
used without discrimination in the two chapters composing the last one- 
third of the book, the one on the “Christian Ideal’’ and the other on 
the “Social Institutions of Early Christianity.” His warrant for so 
doing is that this book takes as its unit the doctrine of an epoch, not of 
individual teachers. Again the writer is interested, not in origins, but 
in use. 

Two important assumptions underlie the entire development of the 
thesis: (1) in the Bible, sociology waits upon theology, and (2) the theory 
of society is naturally a branch of ethics. The author’s ethical creed is 
evolutionary, idealistic, and Christian. One is therefore impressed that 
the book as a whole is a fairly good biblical theology, for, as the author 
holds, his sociology constantly merges into theology. This is the more 
clearly brought out when it is noted that in the compilation of the present 
book from the original thesis, three important social topics—‘‘ Work,” 
Womanhood,” and ‘‘ Wealth” —have been omitted, and that “yet with- 
out them the book has perhaps a true unity.’”’ With the omission of 
such important materials, one scarcely hopes to find unity from the 
social point of view. 


* The Bible Doctrine of Society in Its Historical Evolution. Charles Ryder Smith. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. xviiit+4oo pages. 18s. 
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In his treatment of “The Age of the Patriarchs,” the purpose of the 
writer presents itself most boldly. He believes that the JE sources 
presenting these materials are essentially premonarchic rather than 
post-Davidic, even though they may have been worked over at the later 
date. The question of interest then is, not what was the actual political 
and social position of the patriarchs, but rather what was the survival 
value of the institutions of this epoch for the time of Samuel or there- 
abouts; the sources reflect what we have reason today to believe to be 
a very unreal history, but it was this very idyllic life of the patriarch 
that stood as the ideal of social life for the later age. The idealized 
patriarchs are in this period the ideal individuals and the ideal society 
for the Hebrew nation. Peace by isolation, independence, absence of 
law, and prosperity are the elements of this society. Home, wealth, and 
leisure are basal. Ideal relations to the members of the social group 
are secondary to ideal relations to God. To be sure, in the background 
of this well-nigh perfect society and in sharp contrast with it are the 
unideal city with its sin, kings, and war, sordid commerce with its 
cunning competition, and the institution of taskwork. 

Against this older background of perfect men we have in the next 
two epochs the imperfect people, Israel, and the social process is one 
gradual adaptation of this earlier peace ideal to the practical needs of a 
more normal and a growingly complex society. Thus the premonarchical 
age is a ‘‘democracy of families,’’ a nation, yet a nation with the emphasis 
still on the family as the unit. Law—as of inheritances—comes in, and 
the alien can no longer be ignored, for here is presented the clash of 
ideals in clear form. 

The problem of such a society as Jsrael evolved into with the period 
of the monarchy is ‘‘to assign to every social unit its rights and duties 
in respect to every other”; in other words, to discover and frame 
principles of mutual rights and obligations. Of this task most ancient 
civilizations despaired, but not so the Hebrew prophets whom the clash 
of the old culture with city problems brought to the fore. 

Their solution of the inequalities of the day was based on two prin- 
ciples: (1) righteousness, containing four elements: (a) justice, in law 
and in government, (b) truth, (c) mercy, and (d) peace, culminating 
in a league of nations for the purpose of cultivating a mind for peace; 
and (2) accommodation, which principle gets its substance from the 
fact that history is a process, not of mere change, but of organic growth. 
The most important applications of this principle by the prophets were 
to the problems of (a) the responsibility of privilege; (6) wealth; 
(c) war as a means to righteousness; and (d) the temporary predomi- 
nance of other nations over Israel. 
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In the final period, monarchy fails; the theocracy is restored; the 
Jews accept dependence on one condition—they must be allowed to 
follow their own religion; this becomes the basis of nationality, and by 
a process of elimination of the undesirables, it makes the Jewish state 
a smaller, but a more compact social unit than ever before. In this 
period arises a new doctrine—the worth of man as man—and a new 
problem, the problem of -the free individual. These take various forms 
and in one way or another are the theme of most of the literature pro- 
duced in this epoch. The four fold righteousness of the former period 
is supplemented by a new element, that of humility, and righteousness 
itself becomes the character rather than the will of God. Thus were 
the experiences of a suffering people enriched and mellowed. 

; The evolution of religion was complete with Jesus, in whom the 
perfect relation of man to God was realized. Social evolution, however, 
proceeds much more slowly, and is yet far from completed realization. 
It will finally come about by the universal practice of that distinctively 
Christian social quality so perfectly exemplified by Jesus himself, the 
characteristic commonly termed love, but which this author prefers to 
call meekness. 

The writer has amassed an immense amount of material under a 
very large number of subdivisions. In most cases he has illustrated 
his theses by the citation of a number of Scripture references. When 
we keep in mind the rather limited approach he has set for himself in 
preparing the book and when we allow for the strange and somewhat 
venturesome vocabulary used in a number of places, we must credit 
the author with a seriousness of purposes and with a certain construct- 
ive result, more in the realm of biblical theology, as it seems to the 
reviewer, than in that of the social sciences. 


D. E. THomas 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


A MASTER PREACHER ON PREACHING! 


Dr. Cadman’s study of the work of preaching begins with a chapter 
on “The Scriptural Basis for Preaching,’’ which is not an examination 
of the warrants for preaching as they are found in the Bible, but is an 
enlightening study of the homiletic values of various sections of Scripture. 
Especially valuable are the studies of the Prophets and Jesus. The 
second chapter, ‘Prophets and Preachers of the Christian Church,’’ is 
far removed from an outline sketch of the history of preaching, although 
based on careful study in this field. Dr. Cadman presents the personality 

t Ambassadors of God. S. Parkes Cadman. New York: Macmillan, ro2r. 


353 pages. $2.50. 
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of Wesley vividly, as one would expect after reading the middle section 
of The Three Religious Leaders of Oxford. He says, “Study Wesley as 
you study no other modern preacher, and do this the more because a 
certain parochialism, tinctured with condescension, is occasionally to be 
detected in Puritan references to him”’ (p. 67). He describes the manner 
of Whitefield thus: “Truths he could neither formulate nor cast in 
literary fashion were fused within him by his glow of soul and expressed 
with fluid energy. Even the small change of discourse was reminted by 
his volcanic manner.”’ He calls Dr. W. L. Watkinson “one of our few 
surviving great preachers.’’ “The Modern Attitude toward Preach- 
ing” is a careful study of the popular attitude toward the pulpit today 
based upon the author’s wide experience in pulpit and platform work. 
Taking a thorough inventory of the forces at work in modern life, he 
finds that there is little new or disheartening in the prejudices and mis- 
apprehensions unfavorable to preaching in the modern world. He feels 
that “the primary cause of the present dearth of pulpit influence in many 
centers, learned or otherwise, can be traced to its breach with nineteenth- 
century science” (p. 107). Also the pulpit has been too remote from 
the current social unrest and yearning, although this fault is rapidly 
being remedied. Dr. Cadman writes with wisdom on the matter of 
preaching what is called the “social gospel.’’ He says: 

I venture to break a lance with those who contend that the advocacy of 
social righteousness should be the absorbing theme of your ministry. When 
everything has been said for it that can be said, the fact remains that the resti- 
tution of the entire man after the pattern of his Creator is the whole of which 
social righteousness is but a part. ....: At all times insist upon the New 
Testament doctrines as the absolute principles of a Christian sociology. ... . 
Many to whom you appeal exceed you in the knowledge of classes and their 
callings, of groups and their necessities; but you have the effective Word that 
covers them all as the sky over-arches the landscape. That Word should 
become by your dispensation the source of those lasting benefits for society 
which, as history demonstrates, proceed from the moral and religious changes 
effected by the Gospel in the heart of man (p. 122). 

The two following chapters are closely related in subject-matter and 
are entitled, ‘‘Cross Currents Which Affect Preaching,” and “ Present- 
Day Intellectualism and Preaching.” Here the fine insight and the 
balanced discrimination of Dr. Cadman appear attractively. No 
preacher can read these pages without feeling that there is every incen- 
tive awaiting him and no fears to daunt him in the way as he threads 
the tangled path of modern thinking. ‘The best preaching you will 
achieve,” says the author, “which in the long run will prove its accepta- 
bility to mind and heart, will not be that of the pietists who 
deplore scientific dominancy, not that of negativists who deny religious 
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mysteries, but the preaching in which religion interprets and is interpreted 
by science; in which faith and knowledge subsist together and reénforce 
each other” (p. 175). A stimulating study of “The Nature and Ideals 
of the Christian Ministry” follows; it is filled with common-sense 
counsel, such as this: “Shun as you would a plague the clerical manner- 
ism which has the appearance of downfalled amiability dashed with 
professional pretentiousness”’ (p. 214). “Preaching: Its Preparation 
and Practice’ requires two chapters and is written in a friendly and 
intimate way. The man who has been doing the work here tells his 
comrades how he has done it. One is sensitive to the note of reality in 
this section; the counsels grow out of experience. At best, however, 
there is not much to be said in the field of technique over what has been 
put in form by Phelps and Broadus. It is interesting to see how another 
man works. It is comforting to hear him tell his brethren to study 
Bunyan and Lincoln for their terse and biting Saxon style, and then 
read his own sentences, loaded with polysyllabic Latinity. It refreshes 
one to find again the classic illustration of the preacher who can give 
counsel but cannot follow it. The next book on technique must be 
written from the standpoint of psychology, evaluating all methods 
according to the nature of the preacher and the congregation, and using 
the last results in psychological and pedagogical research. Until then, 
such chapters as these, valuable as they are, will only rehearse the mas- 
ters with the added factor of fresh personal experience. The final 
chapter is on “Preaching and Worship,” and is wisely constructive in 
its exaltation of worship as the paramount activity of the church and 
its minister. The volume as a whole is one of the most stimulating of 
recent homiletical studies. It does not possess the compass or solidity 
of Dr. Garvie’s new book, but it is a thorough piece of work. 
Ozora S. Davis 
CurIcaGo THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


PREACHING AND LIFE! 

Professor Hoyt brings together here thirteen papers consisting of 
biographical studies and essays, designed to show that the preachers of 
the Christian gospel have exerted a deep and potent influence in the 
development of American life. The first paper is on “The Puritan 
Preacher,” a discerning study of the sources of power in the earliest 
American preaching. Then follow chapters on Edwards, Lyman 
Beecher, Channing, Bushnell, Henry Ward Beecher, and Brooks, each 
proportioned well and indicating the ways in which the preaching of 

The Pulpit and American Life. Arthur S. Hoyt. New York: Macmillan, 
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the man touched contemporary life with creative power. The attention 
given to Lyman Beecher is deserved. This study is by far the most 
interesting and profitable of the biographical chapters. Lyman Beecher 
is presented in the rugged and manly fashion which befits him. Professor 
Hoyt says, “‘He was about the most /ive man in the American pulpit for 
the first half of the nineteenth century.”’ A chapter on “The Old and New 
Evangelism” sets forth the permanent worth of the methods and message 
of such preachers as D. L. Moody, and shows the weakness and peril in 
the highly organized modern “campaign.” The longest and the most 
valuable chapter in the book is entitled ‘Some Distinctive Contributions 
to the American Pulpit.”” Here Professor Hoyt studies the work done 
by the leading preachers in the principal Protestant bodies in large out- 
line, giving us a picturesque representation of the work of leading 
preachers, especially as they have molded the thought and life of their 
generations. The tenth chapter is devoted toa survey of ‘The Present 
American Pulpit,” where the author finds points for criticism and com- 
mendation. Here are two judgments: “The present sermon has more 
practical thinking, if not so much high speculation, and is clothed in 
appropriate speech, not a peculiar dialect of religion, but the clear, 
pictorial and attractive speech that men put into the best conversation 
and the best books.” “If we think of the modern American pulpit as 
a whole, it does not seem to have an overmastering and compelling sense 
of message.”’ We commend the careful reading of this chapter to every 
preacher. It contains wholesome suggestions as to our American homi- 
letic weaknesses. The concluding chapters are on “The Pulpit and 
Social Welfare,”’ and “The Pulpit and the Nation.” They point out 
the influence that preaching has exerted in making for good citizenship 
and social idealism. The papers bear here and there the mark of use 
on local occasions which ought to have been more carefully worked out: 
for example, “Albert Barnes of our own church” (p. 254); ‘‘in the first 
church” (p. 255); “we had resident preachers” (p. 228); and on page 
165 there is a poor connection between the sections of the paper, so that 
“his” on page 166, line 4, has no antecedent. It evidently refers to 
Billy Sunday, but he is not introduced until later. The “Ba Psalm 
Book”’ becomes the “‘ Bay State Psalm Book” on page 10; the familiar 
“Brother” Lawrence becomes ‘Father’? Lawrence on page 38; ‘ad 
capitandum” appears on page 99; “Oberlin University”’ on page 160; 
a period is lost on page 244, line 3 from bottom; Leonard Bacon becomes 
“William Leonard Bacon” on page 254. Defective footnotes appear 
on pages 31 and 104. 
Ozora S. Davis 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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[The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length.] 


BerKOwI1Z, HENRY. Intimate Glimpses of the Rabbi’s Career. Cincinnati: 
The Hebrew Union College Press, 1921. 178 pages. 

An admirable statement of the spirit and method desirable in the rabbinate 
written by a leading rabbi who greatly enriches his lectures by citations from his 
own experience. 

Boyer, CHARLES. Christianisme et néo-platonisme dans la formation de Saint 
Augustin. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne, 1920. 225 pages. Fr. 12. 

——. Lidée de vérité dans la philosophie de Saint Augustin. Paris: Gabriel 
Beauchesne, 1921. 266 pages. Fr. 16. 

These two examples of Catholic scholarship seek to defend the originality of 
Augustine, particularly on the question of his relation to neo-Platonism, and to 
show that he was sound also upon the question of the authority of the church. 
Brun, L., and FrimpRIicHseN, A. Paulus und die Urgemeinde. Giessen: 

Alfred Tépelmann, 1921. 76 pages. M. 3.30. 

Two essays dealing with the much discussed problem of the apostolic decrees 
and Paul’s relations with the Christians of Jerusalem. 

BRUYNE, DONATIEN DE (ed.). Les fragments de Freising (épitres de S. Paul 
et épitres catholiques). (Collectanea Biblica Latina Cura et Studio Mona- 
chorum S. Benedicti, Vol. V.) Rome: Bibliothéque Vaticane, 1921. 
68 pages. 

A critical edition of the fragments of a Latin manuscript of portions of Paul’s 
letters and of the Catholic epistles. 

BUTLER, SIR GEOFFREY. Studies in Statecraft. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1920. vi+138 pages. 

A series of scholarly essays with fine bibliographies dealing with sixteenth- 
century political ideas of world-power and internationalism, based on studies of 
Bishop Roderick, Postell, Sully, and Crucé. 

Cavert, SAMUEL McCrea (ed.). The Churches Allied for Common Tasks. 
New York: Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 1921. 
419 pages. 

The official report of the notable Quadrennial Meeting of the Federal Council 
held in Boston in December, 1920. 

Duppy, Frank E. A New Way to Solve Old Problems. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1921. x-+50 pages. 

A write-up of a six months’ experiment with a school of about 800 members 
by which its efficiency has been increased. It is a helpful contribution to the litera- 
ture upon concrete projects. 
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FAULKNER, JOHN ALFRED. Modernism and the Christian Faith. New York: 
The Methodist Book Concern, 1921. 306 pages. 

A discussion of some of the crucial questions on which modernists diverge from 
the orthodox position, with a vigorous defense of the old faith on historical and theo- 
logical grounds. 

FRAYSER, NANNIE LEE. Followers of the Marked Trail. New York: The 
Abingdon Press, 1921. 231 pages. $1.25. 

A book of stories for week-day religious instruction, most of them from the 
Bible, and adapted to the eleven-year-old pupil. 

Fiinfundzwanzig Jahre. Berlin: Martin Warneck, 1920. 209 pages. 

A survey of the publications of this firm during the past quarter-century. 
GABARROW, FRANCOIS. Arnobe, son euvre. Paris: Librairie Ancienne 

Honoré Champion, 1921. 77 pages. Fr. 5. 

A brief introduction to the life and writings of Arnobius. 

HARTSHORNE, HucuH. Stories for Worship and How to Follow Them Up. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921. viii-+127 pages. 

Those who have used the first manual published six years ago will welcome this 
contribution from the same author. The material has been wrought out by experi- 
mentation. The whole scheme centers about training for the City of God. 

Harper, B. Post-Biblical Hebrew Literature—An Anthology. (English trans- 
lation.) Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1921. 
251 pages. $2.50. 

A careful selection from the writings of Hebrew authors ranging from the second 
century B.c. to the nineteenth century A.D. 

Hume, Ropert Ernest. The Thirteen Principal Upanishads. (Translated 
from the Sanskrit.) London: Oxford University Press, 1921. 

A new translation of source materials of early Hindu philosophic thinking. The 
author introduces his translation with an interpretation of the development of the 
philosophy of the Upanishads and adds a valuable annotated bibliography. 
Hur.svt, JESSE L. The Story of Chautauqua. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons, 1921. xxv+429 pages. $2.50. 

An interesting and valuable account of this great movement for popular educa- 
tion. Photographs and personal reminiscences lend vividness to the narrative. 
KittEL, Rupoitr. Die Religion des Volkes Israel. Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 

1921. 210 pages. M. 12.60. 

A popular sketch of the religion of Israel, from a historical but cautiously con- 
servative point of view. 

Knicut, G. A. Frank. Nile and Jordan. London: James Clarke & Co., 
1921. xi+572 pages. 36s. 

A study of the relations between Israel and Egypt from a thoroughly traditional 
standpoint. 

Knupson, ALBERT C. The Prophetic Movement in Israel. New York: The 
Methodist Book Concern, 1921. 174 pages. $1.00. 

p 

A very good introduction to the study of the prophets suited to the use of adult 

classes and preparatory schools. 
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LANDRIEUX, Mor. Evéque pe Dijon. Le Divin Méconnu. Paris: Gabriel 

Beauchesne, 1921. 208 pages. 

A religious exposition of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, the “forgotten” God. 
MAINS, GEORGE PRESTON. United States Citizenship. New York: The 

Abingdon Press, 1921. 296 pages. $2.00. 

A popular discussion of various forms and ideals in United States social and 
political life by an ardent patriot. The interpretations are not especiaily profound, 
but the spirit of the book is wholesome. 

Oman, Joun. The Paradox of the World. (Sermons.) New York: The 

Macmillan Co., 1921. viii++292 pages. 

A book of sermons whose source material is mainly biblical, of general rather 
than of special interest. 

Sanpay, W., and Emmett, C. W. Tracts on Common Prayer. No. 4: New 

Testament Background. New York: Oxford University Press, 1920. 

59 pages. 

Brief and very elementary information about the early history of Christianity 
and the New Testament books. 

Theological Study Today. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1921. 
xli+215 pages. $1.50. 

Nine addresses on the various fields of theological study, delivered by distin- 
guished scholars at the celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Meadville 
Theological School, June 1-3, 1920. 

WEBB, RoBERT L. The Romance of American Life and Progress. Phila- 
delphia: The Judson Press, 1921. 80 pages. 

A bright, brief study of America’s territorial expansion, population, wealth, 
political ideals, religious liberty, and probable destiny. 














